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GOVERNOR SENTER, OF 
TENNESSEE. 

WE publish on this page a portrait of Governor 
Senter, of Tennessee. The election took place 
on the 6th of August, and it turned mainly on 
the question of the disfranchisement of white 
citizens. If this point had been yielded by the 
Radical Republicans, the State might have been 
carried the other way. As it was, SeNTER had a 
majority of nearly 60,000. If it should happen 
that, as a consequence of this election, ex- 
President ANDREW JoHNsoN should be elected 
to the United States Senate, then we must in- 
deed feel that the wrong party has triumphed 
in Tennessee. 





THE TROT AT BUFFALO. 


Tne recent trot at Buffalo, August 12, de- 
serves to be commemorated. It took place at 
the Driving Park, where three years ago Dexter 
made the unprecedented time of 2.18 under the 
saddle. ‘There, two years ago, Dexter made the 
best time ever recorded, in harness—2.17}. Last 
year, on this course, a mile was paced in 2.14 by 
Billy Boyce. 

There were 25,000 people present at the Park 
to witness the races on the 12th. Goldsmith 
Maid won the $10,000 purse in three straight 
heats, the time being 2.19%, 2.194, 2.19%. This 
gives the Maid a place by the side of Dexter. 
‘The latter was bought by Bonner, who ought 
now to buy the Maid also. American Girl has 
trotted a single heat faster than the Maid, it is 
true, but for a sustained effort the performance 
of the latter exceeds any thing yet done upon the 
turf. 


THE ? "TERNATIONAL BOAT-RACE. 


Tue great event of August, in England, is the 
International Boat-race between the Harvard 
and Oxford crews. By the time that this num- 
ber of our paper shall have reached its readers 
that race will probably have been decided. But 
we write, of course, in ignorance as to the result. 

On the 6th of April, 1869, Wiiti1am H. Sim- 
mons, then Captain of the Harvard University 
Boat-Club, sent to the President of the Oxford 
University Boat-Club a challenge to row a race 
in out-rigger boats from Putney to Mortlake, 
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some time between the middle of August and the 
first of September, 1869, each boat to carry four 
rowers and a coxswain. A similar challenge 
was at the same time sent to Cambridge. Ox- 
ford accepted—and so did Cambridge, but con- 
ditionally. 

Mr. Lorine, after some delay, consented to 
participate in the race on the side of Harvard, 
He has had the most brilliant record that has 
fallen to the lot of any American gentleman to 
display. To him Mr. Simmons magnanimously 
ofiered, not only the captaincy of the Harvard 
crew, but the stroke-ship also. But Mr. Lorino 
decided after all that the boat would go best 
with Mr. Stwons as stroke, and himself at the 
bow, thus keeping the two less experienced, 
though by no means inexperienced, waist men 
thoroughly in hand, . 

The course chosen is the best know ce- 
course in the rowing world—-the time iMfored 
track on which Cambridge had beaten Oxford so 
repeatedly that it seemed hopeless and foolish to 
try again, and on which suddenly Oxford beat 
Cambridge, and for the last nine years has, with- 
out one interruption, continued to ‘win, so that 
the latter is annually in doubt whether to attempt 
it any more or not. It is known as the Metro- 
politan, or, more properly, as the Putney to 
Mortlake course, and nominally extends from 
Putney Bridge across the Thames, about four 
miles west of London, to the ship at Mortlake, 
four miles and one-third up stream, These fig- 
ures and four miles three furlongs, also four miles 
and a quarter, have each been frequently given 
as its length, but the English papers have often 
stated that the distance is not accurately known. 


THE OXFORD CREW, 


The four men of the Oxford crew, all Eton- 
ians, and all, when taking the usual initiatory 
training at the great college which flourishes un- 
der the shades of Windsor, took their places in 
the Eton eight—all except Mr. Darnisuire, 
who takes rank as having rowed twice against 
Cambridge. All have rowed in their college 
matches at Oxford; all have rowed in the win- 
ning boat at the great amateur regatta for gentle 
men and scholars at Henley; all have been in 
the winning boat against Cambridge in the great 
race on the Thames. 

Chief among them in rowing, name, fame, and 
rank, though not in nominal position in the boat, 
stands F. Wituan, of Exeter College. He has 
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rowed four times in the winning boat at the great 
race, and has contributed in no small degree to 
Mr. Wixtay is a sturdy and well- 










its success. 

knit man of not more than middle height, about 
twenty-five years of age. A southern complex- 
jon and well founded face are set off and deep- 
ened by black hair kept short and neat, and small 
mustache; deep-set eyes and beetling eyebrows 
give to Mr. WiLLAN an aspect of hauteur which 


t in keeping with his genial nature, for he is 
a frank, hearty, and manly English gentleman. 
With great breadth of chest, sound lungs, and 


splendid physique, he combines massive shoul- 
ers and powerful arms. He has somewhat of 
e style of a man who..has served at sea, and 


a 
shows a degree of courage, power, determination, 
and endurance not often found inoneman, He 
weighs eleven stone nine pounds. 

Mr. J. C. Tine, of University College, the 
President of Oxford University Boat-Club, is a 
younger and heavier man. He weighs thirteen 

e seven pounds. Mr. Trinny is tall, youth- 
ful-looking, and shy. His power is latent rather 
than apparent; but with that robust and as yet 
fully developed form, it is not difficult to as- 
long reach, flexible motion, and vast 
Mr. Trxse is of light complexion, 
t cultivated a beard nor taken occasion 
ticular as to what turn his mustache 
required to take, but he has a pleasant 
ok 1 an Oxford manner. Mr. Tinye has 
ved three times in the winning boat. 

Mr. A. C. YarsoroueGu, of Lincoln College, 
ed twice in the same-boat. He seems to 
t twenty years of age, and weighs over 
tone seven pounds, being six pounds 
than when he rowed in the great race in 
Promptitude, activity, and determ- 
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the spring. 
ination are suggested by his sharp face, quick 
eve, and firm build. Less strong apparently 
‘ 


an either we have just described, Mr. YaRBor- 


UGH is probably not less effective as a rowing 






would certainly seem to have more 
stay wer than either, because he is more 
compactly formed, and is likely, on that account, 
ork with less wear and tear of mate- 
ither of them. As a sculler, he car- 






ri e Oxford sculls, over one mile and a 
quarter, on the University course. 

Mr. A. Darpisuire, of Baliol, eleven stone 
three, has rowed for two years against Cam- 
bridge. He was stroke on the race this spring 
at eleven stone eight. Mr. DaRBISHJRE may be 





wo years of age, but, being smooth faced 
1 shaven, he may be more than that. In 
he is less than either of those already 
itioned, and in figure smaller, but more firm- 
Once in his day Mr. Darst- 











I 
ly built than any. 
SHIRE must have been a good coxswain. 
mart, sharp, and vigorous stroke, a man 
keep a pretty sharp eye on a boat creep- 
and who will not spare himself or his 
when ‘there is need for an extra call upon 
their powers. Judgment of pace and time, and 
estimate of skill and endurance, are qualities that 
abundantly fit this gentleman for his position, 
Mr. J. H. Hatt, the coxswain, at seven stone 
three pounds, is a Corpus man, who has not yet 
steered the boat in the annual contest, and has 
thus a grand opportunity of winning golden spurs 
and becoming ‘* Hall marked.” 















THE HARVARD CREW. 


Comparisons, however odious in a general way, 

can not in particular instances be avoided. It 
may be as well to say at once that, if all the Har- 
vard crew are equal to Mr. Wittiam H. Sim- 
mons, of Concord, Massachusetts, and if his skill 
be at all equal to his power and physique, a more 
langerous four-oar never appeared on Thames 
There is not a man.in the Oxford boat 
, as a specimen of manhood, can compare 
ith Mr. Simmons. His bust, head, limbs, con- 
tour require a sculptor to do them justice, and 
should the crew win, a good statue of Mr. Sim- 
mons, either in classical or modern similitude, 
would do credit to any sculpture-gallery of Eu- 
rope or America. We refrain in an honorable 
contest of this kind from hinting at an interna- 
tional meeting of another and baser sort which 
roused English feeling a few years ago, except 
just to say that there, too, was a splendid man 
who wanted nothing but absolute fair play to en- 
able him to hold his own in his own line against 
any man in the world. 
upon the Thames that, in these great matches, 
should the Londoner, whoever he may be, be in 
danger of defeat, the steamers and the small boats 
do their worst to discomfit his antagonist. Hence 
it was that when Hamitt, of Pittsburg, rowed 
Ke vey, the best English oarsman of his day, 
the T'yne was chosen as the scene of contest, be- 
cause there, among the sturdy Northmen, a clear 
course was sure to be maintained. In that race, 
it may be remembered, en passant, that the high 
training, skill, and experience of KELLEY com- 
pletely vanquished the comparatively untutored 
strength of his rival. In this the same condi- 
tions will, no doubt, to some extent apply. On 
one side there is prestige, training, style, and ex- 
On the other durability, strength, and 
freshness, ‘The Harvard men have had their 
races, but these have not been traditional. Their 
manner of rowing is different from that of their 
rivals, ‘They have not been accustomed to a 
coxswain. ‘They row in a strange land, on a 
strange river, among strangers, who, whatever 
their sympathies may be, can not but wish for 
the success of the English boat. Oxford is noted 
for a long and powerful swing, and for great 
strength, good style, and stamina or staying 
power, Of the Harvard we have, at the time 
of writing, heard so little that we can at pres- 
ent only sum them up thus: 

ALDEN Porter Lorrn@, captain and bow oar, 
aged twenty-three, of Boston, ten stone thirteen 
pounds, 

Wii H. Simmons, twenty, Concord, thir- 
teen stone; a very powerful oar, 









perient e. 





Now | 
disfranchising clauses of the original acts, and 





It has long been a slur | 


SyLvesTER WaRREN Rice, twenty-six, Rose- 
burg, Oregon, eleven stone six pounds; great 
length of reach and power of endurance. 

GerorceE Bass, Chicago, twenty-four, stroke ; 
a splendid athlete. 

ARTHUR BurnuaM, Chicago, coxswain, eight 
stone four pounds. 

Our last advices are that Rice and Bass are 
to be displaced by Fay and Lyman, on the 
ground that with them better time could be 
made, 

The Harvard crew took with them to England 
a boat built by Extiort, of Greenpoint, But 
upon trial this boat was found inadequate, and a 
new boat was ordered from the Sacters of Ox- 
ford. ‘Thus both the boats will be of English 
manufacture, and the international rivalry of the 
race will be confined to the styles and sinews of 
the competitors. 
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GENERAL CANBY’S DUTY. 


N dealing with so new and difficult a subject 

as reconstruction, and in the midst of a con- 
stant conflict with the Executive, it is not sur- 
prising that Congress did not provide for every 
emergency. The consequences, however, are 
none the less to be regretted, and should be 
treated reasonably, and not with mere party 
purposes in view; and if a solution at once 
conciliatory and just can be found, it should 
gladly be adopted. A difficulty has arisen on 
the interpretation of the act approved April 10, 
1869, under which the late election was held 
in Virginia. The original reconstruction acts 
make certain persons ineligible to election as 
members of the Legislature. The act of April 
10, however, submitted to the registered voters 
the question whether disfranchisement should 
be continued under the new Constitution, It 
also empowered those voters to elect members 
of Congress and of the State Legislature at the 
time of voting upon the Constitution, The 
election was held, the disfranchising clause of 
the new Constitution was rejected, and Mem- 
bers of Congress and of Assembly chosen. It 
now appears that many of the members of As- 
sembly so elected are incapacitated by the orig- 
inal reconstruction acts; and it is claimed on 
their behalf that the act of April 10 repeals the 


that therefore the members may take their 
seats. But General Cansy, commanding in 
the State, is of a different opinion, and it is 
understood that he intends to require the test 
oath. 

This is a difficulty which would have been 
avoided if the later act had expressly declared 
the repeal of any part of the earlier. But in so 
vital a matter as reconstruction no repeal of any 
restriction ought to be assumed; and to make 
that assumption still less proper in the present 
case, the necessary operation of the new Con- 
stitution, if approved by Congress, will here- 
after, but not for the purposes of this election, 
supersede the old provisions. The act of April 
10 authorizes an election for Members of As- 
sembly simultaneously with the vote upon the 
disfranchising clause. But that act necessarily 
contemplates the election of members qualified 
under existing laws, not of those to be qualified 
under a Constitution which may or may not be 
approved. The existing laws were known, and 
they designated who might vote and who might 
be voted for. If they were disregarded, it was 
not from ignorance. It was no more compe- 
tent for unqualified voters to vote for the Con- 
stitution because it would qualify them than 
for qualified voters to vote for ineligible candi- 
dates because the Constitution would make 
them eligible. Ifthe Constitution were adopt- 
ed without the disfranchising clause, and if the 
Constitution, with the Legislature of qualified 


| members, were accepted by Congress, then, of 


| for, 








course, they become the fundamental law and 
the legal Assembly of the State; and at subse- 
quent elections the voters now unqualified might 
vote, and the candidates now ineligible be voted 
General CanBy’s duty is plain. He must 
obey existing laws, not propositions of law not 
yet approved. If a Legislature assembles he 
must take care that it be qualified according to 
law. 

But if he does this it is unquestionable that 
the will of the qualified voters will be defeated. 
It may be said, indeed, and undoubtedly with 
a great deal of truth, that ineligible candidates 
were intentionally and defiantly selected. But, 
on the other hand, the omission of the act to 
provide distinctly for the emergency must be 
conceded. It is an unfortunate dilemma, and 
it is one which should have been foreseen by 
Congress ; but it is by no means a case for de- 
nunciation or fury. Those who voted at the 
late election were qualified. They therefore 
represent the State of Virginia which Congress 
has declared itself, in determining the qualifi- 
cation, willing to recognize. It can not desire 
that their wishes should be defeated. Yet if 
the Legislature meets before the assembling of 
Congress, General CanBy must, in obedience 
to law, unseat so many members as to give the 
power to the minority. They would probably 
elect two United States Senators in sympathy 











with the minority. But what would be the re- 
sult? Those Senators could take their seats 
only when Congress had approved the new 
Constitution of the State. But that Constitu- 
tion abolishes disfranchisement ; and if party 
advantage be considered, the election of mi- 
nority Senators would justly be regarded with 
a bitterness which would hart the cause of the 
minority infinitely more than the Senators could 
help it. 

The honorable and proper solution of the 
difficulty is evident. The act of April 10 pro- 
vides that the Legislature shall not assemble 
until four weeks after the General command- 
ing in the State proclaims that the Constitution 
has been ratified by the legal voters. Let 
General Canny delay his proclamation until 
the meeting of Congress. Then let Congress, 
upon his certificate of the facts; order new elec- 
tions in the place of the ineligible members. 
There will be ample time for such elections, 
for the meeting of the Legislature, and the 
choice of Senators, before the session of Con- 
gress is far advanced; and there could be no 
just complaint upon any side, for all laws will 
then have been satisfied, and the will of the 
majority of the voters will have been respected. 





THE LOCOMOTIVE AND THE COO. 


Awmonc the minor blessings which the coun- 
try owes to the Democratic party is Judge 
M‘Conn, of New York. His lofty character, 
his profound legal learning, the universal re- 


| spect and confidence which he commands, are 


all shining proofs of the superior claims of that 
party to the control of the country. Indeed, 
the character of a party which receives its pol- 
icy from a SWEENEY, which calls a M‘Cunn to 
the bench, and elects an A. Oakey Hatt for 
Mayor, is sufficiently perceived from those facts. 
Ex pede Herculem; given M‘Cunn, you may 
construct the Democratic party. This party 
cherishes a peculiar jealousy of the national 
government, and asserts very stoutly what it is 
pleased to call State sovereignty. And it was 
only natural that Judge M‘Cunn should at- 
tempt to illustrate the party tendency upon this 
subject by his proceedings in the late case of 
the Texan Pratt. The matter was promptly 
settled, but it should be remembered. 

Pratt was arrested upon a charge of abet- 
ting an atrocious murder in Texas last October, 
and was held for examination by the United 
States Commissioner, A writ of habeas corpus 
was issued by Judge M‘Cunn, addressed to the 
jailer, who returned answer that Pratt was 
held by the United States. The Judge then 
required the personal appearance of Pratt be- 
fore him, The United States officers, not rec- 
ognizing any authority upon the part of M‘Cuxy, 
but anxious to avoid even the appearance of of- 
fense, and with the understanding that Pratr 
would be immediately remanded to them, car- 
ried him before Judge M‘Cuny, who, instead 
of instantly resigning all claim to jurisdiction, 
which it was his lawful duty to do, heard an 
argument upon the merits of the case, and at 
the end “remanded the prisoner to the Mar- 
shal”—as if the Marshal had been one of his 
officers. The Marshal, as the understanding 
had not been observed, to prevent any further 
actual interference by M‘Cuny, placed Pratt 
in Fort Schuyler. 

The Judge then ordered him to release the 
prisoner under the writ of habeas corpus, which 
had been addressed to the jailer. The Mar- 
shal declined to take notice of the order, both 
because he was no party to the .writ, and be- 
cause Judge M‘Cunn had no jurisdiction in 
the case. Thereupon the Judge ordered his 
arrest for contempt, and the President of the 
United States ordered the Marshal not to al- 
low the execution of the laws to be defeated 
by his arrest. The Marshal then summoned 
the military protection of the United States, 
and at the time specified by the Commissioner 
the prisoner was brought before him for exam- 
ination, ‘and was released by him upon the 
ground that there was not sufficient legal evi- 
dence to hold him, the order of release being 
accompanied by the decided declaration of the 
Commissioner, that his decision had been de- 
layed by the interference of the State Court. 

Judge M‘Cunn has as much right to order 
the release of Pratt and the arrest of the Mar- 
shal as any old apple-woman, and no more. 
The point has been long settled, both by the 
Supreme Court of the United States and by the 
State statutes, that when return is made to a 
writ of habeas corpus, issued by a State Judge, 
that the prisoner is held by the United States 
authorities, the State Judge is to remand him 
to their custody. The mistake of the authori- 
ties in this case was in consenting to appear 
before Judge M‘Cunn at all. It was indeed 
done with the best intention, with the inten- 
tion of avoiding the very objection of discourt- 
esy that was sure to be raised, and was raised ; 
but the difficulty was, that when the United 
States officers appeared before M‘Cunn they 
gave color to his claim of jurisdiction, and to 
suppose that that excellent Judge would not im- 
prove the advantage thus given him was to be 
at least unwary. As he had no authority what- 
ever, the return to his writ should have been 
made, and no form of recognizing any further 
claim tolerated. After Judge M‘Cunn knew 





the facts, the attempt by his writ to arrest the 
Marshal was nothing else than lawless violence 
to prevent the execution of the laws of the 
land. 

The Sun, in its bitter hostility to Marshal 
Bar.ow, whose vigilant and successful en- 
forcement of the Neutrality laws it can not 
forgive, declared that if Mr. Sewarp had been 
Governor of the State he would have called out 
the whole military force to sustain a writ which 
Judge M‘Cunn had no more authority to issue 
than the reporter of the Sun. Mr. Szewarp is 
too good a citizen and too sound a lawyer to 
attempt any such unpardonable crime. If a 
New Jersey or California Judge had issued his 
writ for the Marshal's arrest in New York, would 
Mr. S—ewarp, as Governor, have called out all 
the militia to enforce the writ if the Marshal 
refused to acknowledge it? But their writ 
would be just as -lawful under the circum- 
stances as Judge M‘Cunn’s. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that 
no judicial process can have authority beyond 
its jurisdiction. The whole affair is another 
illustration of the eagerness to bring the na- 
tional and State authority into collision, which 
is constantly displayed by the advocates of 
State “sovereignty.” The attitude of the - 
United States officers was respectful and con- 
ciliatory until the audacious attempt of a Judge 
to impede the execution of the law. Then their 
conduct was firm and prompt in asserting the 
just authority of the United States. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS PROHIBI- 
TIONISTS. 


Tuose who anticipated a rupture in the Re- 
publican party of Massachusetts by the action 
of the Prohibitory Convention are disappointed. 
The President, upon taking the chair, remarked 
that the purpose of the Convention was not a 
multiplication of candidates; and with a hearty 
greeting to all delegates who might be Demo- 
crats, but assuming that the great majority were 
Republicans, he announced his intention to dis- 
charge his duty “ within the limits of the Repub- 
lican party.” 

The address of the Convention asserts that 
the people of Massachusetts have for thirty 
years approved prohibition upon the ground 
that whatever is clearly injurious to the State 
may be forbidden by the State. Experience, 
it says, teaches that the drunkard-maker is a 
criminal; so the sale of liquor as a beverage 
was prohibited. This law, according to the 
address, was most successful. But the pressure 
of opposition repealed it. ‘A great and trust- 
ed leader”—for thus it speaks of Joun A. An- 
DREW—“ foremost in the work of a kindred and 
not inferior reform, who had given the State a 
triumphant record and himself an immortal 
name in the national conflict, cast his great 
powers and greater name in the scale of ruin.” 
License replaced prohibition ; but the pauper- 
ism of the State increased within the succeed- 
ing year nearly fourfold, and the jails were so 
crowded that the Governor declared their en- 
largement would be necessary if the license 
law were maintained. The result was a res- 
toration of prohibition by the last Legislature ; 
and the address concludes by stating that the 
party which pronounces for prohibition will re- 
ceive such support as it never knew. 

The address was followed by a series of reso- 
lutions. In reply to the argument that such a 
law is an invasion of personal liberty the reso- 
lutions affirm that it is no more so than the 
suppression of gambling, lotteries, and duel- 
ing; that it is no infringement of personal lib- 
erty to forbid the sale of what is the cause of 
general suffering and crime; that it is incon- 
testible that one-half of the pauperism and 
crime in the country is caused by the open sale 
of liquor as a beverage, and the State which 
supports paupers and criminals has a right to 
forbid the sale of that which makes them so— 
which is proved by the fact that those who deny 
the right to prohibit do for the very same pur- 
pose restrict and limit. 

The resolutions are much too diffuse. The 
strength of the position of the temperance men 
lies in the universally conceded and exercised 
right of restriction by license. The extension 
of,the limitation becomes then a question of 
expediency; and if it can be established that 
an extension even to prohibition really keeps 
the peace better and lowers the taxes, they will 
have gained an immense advantage. Rev. Dr. 
Mixer, who replied to Governor ANDREW be- 
fore the Committee of the Legislature, in a 
speech to the Convention, said that the new 
prohibitory law, during the forty-eight days in 
which it had been enforced, had done more for 
temperance and morality than all the license 
laws had ever done. The good Doctor's as- 
sertion certainly proves the ardor of his faith, 
if it is less serviceable to his cause than a few 
figures would be; and when he declared that 
there was joy in hell over every issue of certain 
newspapers which do not agree with him, he 
did not certainly commend his cause to hear- 
ers at this distance. 

The Massachusetts prohibitionists will act 
within the Republican party, and, of course, 
will endeavor to secure the proper plank in the 
platform at the September convention. We 
doubt if they will succeed. They are a power- 
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ful and persistent, but it is not probable that 
they are yet the controlling, element of the 
party. Some of the most influential and able 
Republicans are as resolutely hostile to prohibi- 
tion as a party tenet as Governor ANDREW was ; 
so that if the prohibitionists can carry the Con- 
vention they can by no means command the 
whole Republican vote of the State. If they 
are a clear majority of the Convention they will 
undoubtedly insist upon a distinct prohibitory 
declaration. If they are not, they will be 
obliged to accept a compromise. 





THE COAL QUESTION. 


Ir the Pennsylvania authgrities are unable to 
maintain public order in the mining districts it 
is their duty to demand assistance of the United 
States. It is useless to say that the President 
ought to interfere, for the President can do no- 
thing except upon a constitutional request from 
the Governor or the Legislature. If the miners 
have a real grievance, mobs and riots are not 
the proper remedy, and should no longer be 
tolerated. 

The people of Pennsylvania have an unques- 
tioned interest in collecting from the Northern 
and Eastern States as large returns for anthra- 
cite coal as possible, in order that they may be 
distributed over the State, and this interest will 
have great effect in determining its policy. The 
amount exacted from local consumers of coal in 
Pennsylvania by reason of strikes bears but a 
small proportion to the excess over usual profits 
which a successful strike produces for such dis- 
tribution. Many Pennsylvanians, therefore, 
if they weep at all over these alarming disturb- 
ances, weep with only one eye, as they view in 
the opposite scale the pecuniary advantage. 
The miners are 2 powerfui body in a political 
sense, and would wield their united strength 
against the Governor who should be the means 
of calling out the forces of the Union to keep 
them in order. Pefinsylvania will probably 
hesitate before taking this decisive but neces- 
sary step. 

The demand on the part of the miners, which 
they prosecute with force, is, to be admitted to 
such participation in the profits of the mines as 
they think advantageous; and as much of this 
property is owned by persons and Companies 
located out of the State, the motive appears not 
to be as powerful for restraining the violent as- 
sertion of this demand as if the mines were 
owned exclusively in Pennsylvania. It is not 
improbable, also, that the policy which advances 
the price of coal to unreasonable limits has 
some support from the Companies which share 
in the advantage, or we should hear of demands 
openly and publicly made on Governor Geary, 
if the State were unequal to the task of preserv- 
ing order, to require the General Government 
to carry out its guarantee of protection against 
domestic violence. In the absence of such de- 
mands, whether explicable by selfish considera- 
tions or not, it is for the Governor to consider 
whether the lawless condition of the coal dis- 
tricts can be safely endured. 

It will be found that the object of this strike 
has no strong sympathies outside of the limits 
of Pennsylvania, and, on the contrary, that 
there are powerful interests which would com- 
bine to support the Government of the United 
States if it should be required to intervene. 
Coal is of such general use and necessity that 
the interest is extensive and powerful which 
calls for putting down the armed combination 
which keeps it at a high price to the damage 
of all the various industries of the country. It 
is of the highest importance that fuel for do- 
mestic and manufacturing purposes should be 
furnished at a cheap rate. It constitutes one 
of the elements for successful competition with 
foreign industries; and as the mines are owned 
in great part outside of Pennsylvania, and as 
roads have been chartered to run their cars 
from the mines across State lines, there is no- 
thing in the way of the general enjoyment of 
these deposits of coal except the disturbances 
at the mines; and the rioters should be unmis- 
takably taught that they must seek redress, like 
other citizens, of the laws and not of brute force. 

Notwithstanding these troubles in the anthra- 
cite districts it is pleasant to know that the 
Cumberland mines in Maryland are worked 
with regularity, and that the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, which carries coal at the lowest rate 
per ton, has refused at this juncture, though 
strongly urged, to increase the hardly remuner- 
ating freight which is charged. The policy is 
the reverse of that of some roads running out 
of New York, for it looks to permanent results 
and to substantial interests. 

The question what Congress can do for re- 
lief will engage attention, The duty on bitu- 
minous coal—28 bushels to the ton and 80 
pounds per bushel—is $1 25 per ton, and upon 
all other coal it is 40 cents per ton. Although 
it is higher on bituminous than upon other coal 
the bituminous is really the competing coal 
with the anthracite, for it may be used for 
manufacturing purposes, and for consumption 
in open grates and Franklin stoves. ‘The de- 
scription of coal at 40 cents per ton is very little 
imported, although it would appear to be the 
competing article with anthracite. Except for 
these incessant difficulties in Pennsylvania the 








manufacturing States which have no coal beds 
might refuse to touch this duty; but it would be 
manifestly wrong to continue it under the cir- 
cumstances, If the duty were removed an im- 
mense amount, suitable for engines, would be 
received from Nova Scotia. 

The fear expressed in some quarters that 
the owners of Pennsylvania mines may pur- 
chase those of Nova Scotia to secure themselves 
in a monopoly need not be entertained. The 
Cumberland and Pictou fields in Nova Scotia 
are estimated at a hundred square miles, the 
seams having a thickness in the whole of fifty 
feet, while the available seams in Cape Breton 
are estimated at a hundred and twenty square 
miles of a thickness of from one to twelve feet. 
As the coal-beds are convenient to numerous 
sea-ports it will be impossible for monopoly to 
command districts so extensive and valuable. 

If the duty on coal should be taken off, which 
is the evident policy, our manufacturing indus- 
try would have one of the obstacles removed 
which prevents competition with others, and 
as Nova Scotia does not extend further north 
than parts of Maine and convenient to our 
coast, it is easy to foresee the relations between 
us which large supplies of coal would produce ; 
and it would appear to be putting aside one of 
the great favors of Providence to maintain a 
rate of duty which practically denies us the 
benefits of this fortunate provision. 


THE DUTY OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


GoveRNOR PALMER, of Illinois, has recently 
made a speech in which he very well defines a 
party as an agency for the public good, and re- 
marks that no party will be sustained on ac- 
count of its past services. He then proceeds 
to speak of the questions of the time upon 
which parties must express themselves; of the 
enormous corruption in politics, and of the 
necessity of restoring the proper relations be- 
tween the National and State governments, 
which the war and the policy which it necessi- 
tated have naturally disturbed. This is the 
point upon which he chiefly insists, evidently 
with the feeling that there is a tendency toward 
forgetfulness of the just rights of the States. 
Senator Morton, of Indiana, has also made a 
speech in which he reviews with pride and 
pleasure the career of the Republican party, 
and declares that, great as its work has been, it 
is not yet ended. It has done one thing at a 
time, and done it well; and it will continue in 
the glorious path of progress. Senator Mor- 
TON then shows that the choice lies between 
the two parties, and that the Democratic party 
has nothing to offer but negations and dissatis- 
factions. 

Senator SHerman, of Ohio, also has given his 
view of the political situation. He claims that 
the Administration is reducing the public ex- 
penditures within the appropriations, and that 
a firm policy will without difficulty pay the 
debt within twenty years. The condition of 
the currency, in Mr, SHerman’s judgment, is 
due to the timidity of public opinion which 
opposes its reduction; and he holds that the 
responsibility can not be charged upon any 
party. He thinks the discussion of a tariff 
useless, because at present there is an undoubt- 
ed preference of an indirect to a direct tax. 
The present tariff is designed to raise about 
$150,000,000 upon importations; and its pro- 
tection is purely incidental, and not so great as 
to prevent a healthy competition between for- 
eign and domestic manufacturers, Mr. Suer- 
MAN sums up his views upon this point in these 
words: ‘*The question of protection is purely 
incidental; and until our debt is so reduced 
that we may largely reduce our taxes, it is idle 
to discuss the mere policy of protection as a 
measure of national econothy. It is enough 
that we must now levy the duties to raise rev- 
enue; and before this necessity ceases the 
manufactories of this country will be on so 
stable a footing as to defy the competition of 
the world.” ‘This is, however, rather a cheer- 
ful and dextrous avoidance of the exact ques- 
tion, which is the true method of levying duties ? 

The speeches of all these gentlemen show a 
perception of the fact that the party in which 
they are all conspicuous must address itself 
with such vigor and intelligence to the actual 
issues as to continue to inspire the confidence 
which it now enjoys. For eight years it has 
had a positive, progressive, and therefore a tri- 
umphant policy. It has not counseled with its 
doubts and fears, but with its faith and hope. 
For however courteous, however conciliatory, 
the tone of party discussion may be, a party 
policy must be clear, intelligible, and heroic. 
Whether the object be, with WaPo ts, internal 
peace, or, with Cuatuam, foreign victory, the 
policy must be bold and the tendency undoubt- 
ed, It is not necessary that the Republican 
party now unroll a dazzling programme of an- 
nexation and foreign hectoring to propitiate 
the worst part of the population; but it is nec- 
essary that it grapple at once with evident and 
increasing evils. Corruption is one of them. 
Let the party pronounce upon it by a vigorous 
support of a reform in the civil service. The 
complexity of the tariff and of the system of 
internal taxation also demand reform. Mr. 
SHERMAN says that he hopes soon to see all in- 








ternal taxes repealed except those on whisky, 
tobacco, and incomes, Let the party demand 
a simple and efficient system. As for the cur- 
rency, its regulation, under existing circum- 
stances, is so éntirely a matter of experiment 
that it would be useless to proclaim the details 
of any method. While the country sees a 
steady reduction of the debt, and an increasing 
economy of administration, it will not insist 
upon specific theories. 

The Republican party is master of the situa- 
tion, and it can easily retain control of the 
country if it remembers its own history, Prin- 
ciple, intelligence, boldness—these have been 
its conquering signs, and with these it will con- 
tinue to conquer. The Democratic party is 
strong only by the faults of the Republican. In 
all the Democratic platforms that have been 
put forth for the autumn elections there is no 
system of principles except such as are no less 
odious to honest and intelligent men than they 
were when first announced. ‘The only positive 
proposition that appears in those platforms is 
some kind of repudiation, a revelation of the 
tendency and sympathy of the party. Upen 
the question of equal rights, which the Repub- 
lican party is happily and justly settling, these 
platforms are contradictory. For uncondition- 
al free-trade they do not distinctly declare, be- 
cause Pennsylvania holds an election. They 
sneer and denounce and declaim, but the only 
reason that any voter should prefer a Demo- 
cratic to a Republican ticket in any of the States 
in which an election is pending is, that he thinks 
the Republicans need the spur of defeat, not 
that he believes that greater honesty, economy, 
or constitutionality of administration would be 
secured by the ascendency of the party from 
whose supremacy sprang the corrupt system 
which now threatens, and the treason which 
lately assailed the Government. It is for the 
Republican party to shaw that it does not need 
such a spur by the character of the principles it 
proclaims upon living issues, and of the candi- 
dates whom it nominates to office, 





EMIGRATION TO LOUISIANA. 


Tue State of Louisiana devotes great and in- 
telligent attention to the subject of immigration, 
and its Commissioners for that purpose, of whom 
Dr, James O. Noyes is President, take care to 
furnish the most ample and various information 
for all who are looking fora newhome. Thus 
it appears that Louisiana, contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, is shown by the statistics to be 
one of the most healthy States in the Union. 
Louisiana is as healthy as Massachusetts, and 
the climate is delightful, the mercury seldom ris- 
ing above 90° in summer or falling below 30° in 
winter, and the mean temperature being about 
70°. The rate of annual mortality, also, even in 
New Orleans, which has had a bad reputation 
upon that score, is much Jess than that of cities 
which are considered to be much healthier. In 
Boston the ratio is 1 to 41.26; in New York, 1 
to 27.84; in London, 1 tq 40; in Paris, 1 to 32; 
in Havana, 1 to 33; and in New Orleans the 
mean of three years unaffected by yellow-fever 
is 1 to 47.48. (The Commissioners pass rather 
lightly over the yellow-fever, speaking of ‘‘ oc- 
casional epidemics which are confined to the 
towns and cities, and which scourge we shall 
in time learn to obviate altogether.” There 
has, however, been but one season of yellow- 
fever in New Orleans since 18538. 

Louisiana has a remarkable system of natural 
means of transportation in twenty thousand 
miles of river, lake, and bayou navigation. 
To supply the transports the whole northern 
part of the State produces cotton; the rice 
lands of Louisiana are incomparably the best 
in the Union; and nine-tenths of the cane 
sugar produced in the United States come from 
the delta of the Mississippi. The orange groves 
are most valuable. The orange crop on six 
acres containing 600 trees, and belonging to a 
poor man, was sold last year for $7000, Many 
sugar planters realized last year a profit of more 
than $150 per acre; many, also, cleared a net 
profit of $1000 or $1500 per hand. Indeed, 
the Commissioners set forth several appetizing 
facts of this kind; and then add, as if to make 
temptation irresistible, that sugar plantations 
cleared, ditched, and fenced, with comfortable 
“if not splendid” dwellings, can be bought at 
less than half the cost of the improvements. 
Sugar lands are “to be bought at $5 to $75 
per acre; cotton lands from $3 to $30. Rice 
lands are equally low. The United States hold 
3,000,000 acres in Louisiana at $1 25"per acre ; 
and there is about.the same quantity of State 
land at 25 cents per acre, If the immigrant is 
too poor to buy, there is the Homestead law to 
befriend him. In no other State, says the 
Board, will a dollar buy so much; in no other 
can a man live so easily, 

Such is the mildness of the climate that there 
are about 250 fair working days on the farm in 
Louisiana against less than 150 in New York or 
Wisconsin; and the Commissioners could im- 
mediately find places on plantations for 10,000 
able-bodied men at $20 per month, with house 
rent and the principal articles of food included. 
Indeed the natural resources of the State are 
remarkable, and with intelligent labor and 
enterprise, and political tranquillity, Louisiana 
would be among the most prosperous of States. 








Louis Napo.eon is a sagacious man, and in 
his case the only question is whether he is sa- 
gacious enough to keep his word, He has es- 
tablished many of the fundamental forms of a 
constitutional and responsible government in 
France; and upon the hundredth ar.aiversary 
of the birthday of his uncle he granted a com- 
plete amnesty to press and political offenders, 
and to sundry other classes of delinquents, But 
M. Tuters, now an old man, who has seen 
many changes in France, and who is a French- 
man of Frenchmen, shakes his head and says 
that the republic is coming in France, but com- 
ing in blood and ravage. M. T1ers, howe er, 
is a disappointed Orleanist, and was always a 
man of little faith, 





_ Tue discovery of the shocking abuse of a nun 
in the convent at Cracow has so stirred the Aus- 
trian people and Government that the Minister 
of Public Worship has informed the Governor 
of the Province that the Government believes it- 
self bound to stop the payment of the annual 
subsidy to the convent, and also to propose an 
inquiry whether the convent should not be sup- 
pressed. ‘The feeling with which an event like 
that of the Cracow convent is received shows 
how profound is the popular doubt and jealousy 
of the ecclesiastical régime, 





Ir is quite time that Congress relieved from 
legal pursuit the military officers of the United 
States who, during the rebellion and the suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus, summarily ar- 
rested and imprisoned suspected persons. Joun 
MiTcHEL, whom to name is to describe, has 
brought an action against General Drx for illegal 
imprisonment, and the General was arrested un- 
der a M‘Cunn writ and held to bail in twenty 
thousand dollars. It was easy for General Dix 
to procure the bail, but an ingenious system of 
such actions might cause the most serious annoy- 
ance to those who are less fortunately situated 
than General Dix, and who are as guiltless as 
he. 





Senator Browniow hgs written a curious 
letter in regard to the Tennessee election, It is 
curious from the moderation of its tone, and 
from its admissions. Mr, Browntow says 
that a majority of the Republicans of Tennessee 
are SENTER men, and that SENTER is a sound 
Republican, but he is very careful not to claim 
the resultyof the election as a Republican vic- 
tory. Indeed, he admits that the Legislature 
is not Republican. Mr. Browntow does not 
explain why “a majority of the Tennessee Re- 
publicans preferred to take a course which gave 
the State to the Democrats. If the reason was 
that the Republicans preferred Democratic as- 
cendency rather than continued disfranchise. 
ment, it was, if a mistaken, certainly not a dis. 
creditable opinion, and he ought not to have 
omitted to state it. Is Mr. Browntow silent 
because that was not the reason, which is to be 
sought in personal jealousies? He would do his 
party friends elsewhere a great service if he 
would clearly and briefly explain the reason 
why he wished ‘fa sound and reliable Repub- 
lican” to be elected Governor by those who will 
not elect such a Republican Senator, 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In July 882,277 citizens of Boston—men, women, 
and children—availed themselves of the privileges 
and advantages afforded by the various pt blic baih- 
ing-houses in that city. . 

he Labor Congress, recently assembled at Phila- 
delphia, strenuously opposed the project for the in- 
troduction of coolie labor into this country. I[t also 
took the side of the Pennsylvania coa)-miters as 
against their employers. It was proposed to organ- 
ize a political party to be composed of laboring-men. 

Mr. Peabody has donated $60,000 to Washington 
College, Virginia. General Robert E. Lee is Presi- 
dent of that institution. This gift is alluded to in 
warm terms of gratitude by the Virginia papers. It 
is the feeling chown rather than the money given 
that is regarded. 

It is reported that several mills in Rhode Island 
that manufacture print cloths will euspend operations 
until the new crop of cotton comes into market. At 
Fall River, Massachusetts, the mills producing this 
cloth will soon run on “short time.” 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar Senatus Consultum, recently presented to the 
French Senate, gives to the Legislature the initiative 
of proposing laws. It makes the Ministers depend- 
ent on the Emperor alone; but it gives to the [eee 
lative body a much larger share in the government 
than it has heretofore enjoyed. The discussion of 
the Senatus Consultum commences August 30. 

The recent advices from Cuba indicate more cheer- 
ing prospects for the patriots. A strong Spanish 
force bad been defeated between Remedios and Nue- 
vitas by General Quesada.’ One hundred and eighty- 
two soners were taken. In another engagement, 
near Trinidad, General Jordan defeated the Spaniards, 
capturing fifty-six prisoners. One hundred and afty 
Spaniards deserted and joined the Cubans. It is re- 

rted that the Spanish volunteers are treating Cap- 
tain-General De Rodas as they formerly treated Dulce, 
and it is supposed that De Rodas will resign. 

A complete reconciliation has been effected between 
the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt. The English 
and French Consuls at Alexandria have congratula- 
ted the Viceroy on the termination of his difficulties 
with the Porte. 

The Rome correspondent of the Prussian Cross Ga- 
zette asserts that the late Syllabus of the Pope will 
form the chief subject of the deliberations of the 
Ecumenical Council. The paragraphs concerning 
the relations of the Church and State will be modi- 
fied, and probably intensified. The dogmas of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope and the spiritual and corporeal 
assumption of the Virgin will be promulgated. The 
Holy Father has expressed his regret that no Schis- 
matic or Protestant bishop has offered to take part in 
the Council. 

Thirteen hundred stores and three hundred dweli- 
ing-houses have been destroyed by fire in the town 
of Janina, Turkey. 

Thomas Hughes—the well-known “Tom Browa"— 
of Rugby, has been chosen referee in the international 
boat-race between the Oxford and Harvard crewa, 

General Lebeenf has been appointed Minister of 
War to succeed Marshal Nie] deceased. .% 
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OUR NEW CURRICULUM. 
AS TOM SEES IT. 
A rio for your Latin, and less for your Greck, 


No longer with Euclid we'll tussle; 
The pets of the “ Varsities” now, for a week, 


Are the boys who exhibit the muscle. 

Of all the formations, since Chaos was drowned, 
As marked by geologists grave, 

The very best stratum that ever was found 
Is the new one of wherry on wave. 

> atudent of nature may dive after fish, 


If he likes, in the depths of the sea; 
But the chap who just covers his blade with a swish, 
Why, he is the joker for me, 


The chemist who catches a crab in his boat, 
And throws a precipitate there; 

By ‘pons asinorum" he never can float, 
Nor pass the professional chair. 


The sage engineer, with his sector and square, 
May study his best to begin it, 

But he can't find a power with his to compare, 
Who can go forty-eight to the minute. 


Hurrah for the steersman that pulls with a will, 
Hurrah for the rest of the crew! 

And good-by to Loomis, and Anthon, and Mill, 
Old codgers, it’s all up with you. 


A fig for your Latin, and less for your Greek, 
No longer with Euclid we'll tussle; 
The pets of the “ Varsities” now, for a week, | 
Are the boys who exhibit the muscle! . 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 





En Pive Books.—WBook E. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A NEW VICAR FOR SHIPLEY. 


FMHE Charch Intelligence announced one day, 

much to the fluttering of the village of Ship- 

- Jey, and also to the fluttering of some disappoint- 

ed hearts in clerical breasts, that the Reverend 

Charles Levincourt was presented to the vacant 
living of Shipley-in-the-Wold. 

The Reverend Charles Levincourt was pre- 
sented to the living of Shipley-in-the-Wold by 
Sir William Delaney, to whose only son he had 
been tutor. 

Sir William had always expressed his sense of 
obligation to Mr. Levincourt for the unremitting 
and judicious care he had bestowed on his son 
James’s education. ‘lhe young man was sickly 
in body and inert in mind; nevertheless he had 
passed through his university ¢areer in a fairly 
creditable manner. ‘This was, mainly owing, as 





every one admitted, to his tutor’s talents and 
zeal. ‘Therefore when the not very lucrative liv- 
ing of Shipley fell vacant, it was the most natural 
thing in the world that Sir William shouid bestow 
it on a gentleman for whose services he professed 
himself sincerely grateful. But neither Shipley- 
in-the- Wold nor the world out of the Wold by any 
means understood the mainspring of this sincere 
gratitude. 

James was the baronet’s only son, but Sir 
William was also the father of two daughters. 
While the elder of these young ladies—Hilda— 


was going through the gayeties of a London | 


season (at the end of which she became Lady 
Tallis), Clara—a girl of seventeen—was quietly 
falling in love with her brother’s tutor in the 
country. 

The Delaneys were Irish people. They lived 
chiefly at the place which bore their family 
name—an estate called Delaney Park in the 
South of Ireland. James passed the long va- 
cation at home, and Mr. Levincourt came with 
him. Clara was a delicate, shy, sweet-natured 
creature; motherless, and more innocent of 
worldliness in her eighteenth year than many 
a precocious inmate of a Belgravian nursery. 

Charles Levincourt loved her better than he 
was destined ever to love another human being. 

Sut he ** behaved admirably,” Sir William al- 
ways declared. 

How? Well, in a word, he went abroad with 
a rich minor to whose guardians Sir William 
Delaney warmly recommended his son’s tutor. 

Before two years were over the family at De- 
laney Park learned that Mr. Levincourt was mar- 
ried in Italy, to a foreign lady of great beauty, 
but no fortune. 

Soon afterward Clara yielded to her father's 
solicitations, and accepted the hand of Sidney 
Power Desmond, Esquire, of Desmond Court, 
County Cork: a gentleman of good family, 
whose estate adjoined her father’s. On his sec- 
ond daughter's wedding morning, Sir William 
wrote to Charles Levincourt, promising him the 
next presentation, then likely to fall in very 
shortly, to the English living of Shipley-in-the- 
Wold. No one save her father knew that it was 
Clara who had asked and obtained this boon. 

Sut she had said to Sir William in her quiet 
sweet voice, ‘* Papa, James had a letter the oth- 
er day from Mr. Levincourt. 


| Squat tower. 





of that part of England had been marked by the 
plow and spade, like a page by the tracings of a 
pen. Generation after generation has left its 
sign-manual on the face of the land: each writ- 
ing the record of its labors in straight furrows on 
many a fertile field: furrows effaced and changed 
and renewed, from season to season, and from 
age to age, as are the waving ripples on a sea- 
side sand washed by the eternal tides. 

A stretch of furze-grown common is, perhaps, 
the only remnant of that characteristic aspect of 
the country which gave Shipley its distinctive ap- 
pellation. 

There are wide, flat meadows all round about 
it, where herds of cattle graze on the dew-fed 
grass. The principal farms in the immediate 
neighborhood of Shipley-in-the-Wold are graz- 
ing farms. All the land is flat and monotonous 
as far as the eye can see: save to the westward, 
where the horizon line is broken by a range of 
low turf-covered hills, called by the inhabitants 
of those parts emphatically ‘‘ the Hills.” Behind 
‘* the Hills” lies another Shipley; Shipley Mag- 
na, a tiny market-town. 

If it could be reached by a direct line cut 
through one swelling green mound, Shipley 
Magna would not be more than two or three 
miles distant from Shipley-in-the-Wold. But 


| the road winds about and over the hills; and 


it is six miles from the village to the town. 


| Southward the landscape grows prettier and 


more smiling. There are trees, and there is 
arable land where, in summer, wide fields of 
sun-burnt grain wave, and rock, and change col- 
or in the breeze, as a face pales or flushes at a 
sudden whisper. 

But Shipley-in-the-Wold only beholds these 
things from afar. The stretch of furze-grown 
common already mentioned, and beyond that a 
considerable extent of oozy marshland separate 
it from the smiling southern country. 

In the winter season bleak winds sweep scythe- 
winged over Shipley ; the snow lies deep about 
it; and often a single track of hoofs, and wheels, 
and feet may be traced in long black lines and 
uncouth dots, for miles across the otherwise un- 
broken whiteness of the level. 

‘The village straggles over a considerable extent 
of ground, but its houses are few and its popula- 
tion is scanty. There is nothing which can be 
called a main street belonging to it. 

The dwellings stand scattered irregularly ; here 
a cottage, and there a cottage, and each one is 
set within its own little patch of kitchen-garden. 

The place is remote from any great centre of 
commerce and activity. No railway passes near 
it. 

Twenty miles to the southward, among the 
trees and the corn-fields, lies the cathedral city 
of Danecester; with its bishop, and its dean, 
and its minster, and many other civilizing and 
excellent institutions. But Danecester is, after 
all, but a silent, sleepy, old-fashioned city; and 
it wots little, and cares less, about r little 
Shipley out on the bleak, wind-swept flats. 

There is a very ancient church in Shipley: a 
low-roofed, stone church with round arches, pil- 
lars of disproportionate thickness, and a square, 
It has a deep porch, to enter which 
you descend two steps from the grave-yard. 
The laboring centuries have piled their dust 


| high around the massive masonry of St. Gil- 








He has not suc- | 


ceeded in getting appointed to the foreign chap- | 


laincy he was trying for. His wife has just had 
a little girl. I am afraid they are very poor. I 
wish you would promise him the next presenta- 
tion to Shipley. You could not do better. He 
js so clever and so learned, and—and he was very 
good to James, pape dear.” 

In this way the Reverend Charles Levincourt 
became vicar of Shipley-in-the-Wold. 


CHAPTER IL. 
SHIPLEY VICARAGE, 
Tre small and obscure village of Shipley-in- 


the-Wold stands in one of the westernmost of 
the midland counties. 





Its name was given in days before the whole 


das’s church, and the level of the outside earth 
is considerably above that of the stone pavement 
within the little temple. 

The grave-yard is inclosed by a low wall, and 
its gateway is a relic of antiquity coeval with the 
church itself. The said gateway is of hewn stone, 
with a projecting pent-house roof, and beneath 
it on one side is a large stone slab, cracked, 
weather-stained, and half sunk into the earth. 
Here, in the old time, the coffin-bearers were 
wont to set down their burden, and a prelimin- 
ary prayer for the dead was said before entering 
the church-yard. 

There is no beauty in St. Gildas’s grave-yard. 
It lies defenseless and exposed to every wild 
northeasterly gale that sweeps over the flats. 
Its clustered mounds are turf-grown. Sheep 
graze there sometimes in summer. The few 
grave-stones, as yet undefaced by time and 
weather, bear humble names of yeomen and 
peasants, born, living, and dying at Shipley, 
generation after generation. 

‘There are some rank flaunting marigolds grow- 
ing beside the porch, and a sickly-hued chrysan- 
themum raises its head to peer over the low rough 
wall of the grave-yard. Other growth, save net- 
tles, dock leaves, and dank, shadow-loving, name- 
less weeds, there is none. 

Hard by the church stands the vicarage house. 
It is a lonely dwelling. There is no habitation 
of any kind within a mile of it: none above the 
rank of a peasant’s cottage within two miles. 

Shipley vicarage is either not old enough or 
too old to be picturesque. It was built in the 
middle of what may be termed, emphatically, 
the ugly age; the period, namely, during which 
the four Georges successively occupied the throne 
of these realms. It is a nearly square house of 
yellowish-brown brick. Its rooms are oblong 
and rectangular, its windows mean, its staircases 
narrow. ‘here is no break or relief in the flat 
wall-surfaces, nor in the blank desert of the white- 
washed ceilings. 

Behind the house extends a large garden, the 
high wall of which skirts a by-lane branching 
from the main high-road to Shipley Magna. In 
front is a lawn, cut in two by a long, straight 
gravel path that leads from an iron wicket in the 
box hedge up to the hall-door. This lawn is 
only divided by a paddock from St. Gildas’s 
church-yard. 

‘Two quivering poplars whisper to each other, 
and nod mysteriously from either side of the 
iron gate: and the windows of the lower rooms 
in the front of the house are darkened by clumps 
of evergreens, among which an old wet 

gloomily conspicuous. + 


‘ the orphan. 








The vicarage faces due south, and looks across 
the common and the marsh to where tufty wood- 
lands break the level and hide the distant spires 
of Danecester. 

The Revertnd Charles Levincourt, vicar of St. 
Gildas, arrived to take possession of his new home 
on a dreary day in the latter autumn, when the 
rain dripped sadly from the sombre evergreens, 
and low, lead-colored clouds were melting into 
slant showers over the common. 

‘Tt is not a hopeful scene,” said he, as he 
looked about him and shivered. 

He afterward saw the scene under a countless 
variety of aspects; but that first dispiriting im- 
pression of Shipley struck the key-note of the 
place, and became an abiding under-tone, sound- 
ing through all subsequent changes, 





CHAPTER IIL. 
& WARD. 


Mr. Levincourt had been established some 
years at Shipley, when one day he received a let- 
ter from the junior partner in a London firm of 
solicitors, Frost and Lovegrove, informing him 
that he (the Reverend Charles Levincourt, vicar 
of Shipfey-in-the-Wold) had been appointed com 
executor with the writer (Augustus Lovegrove) 
of the will of the late Mrs. Desmond, relict of 
Sidney Power Desmond, Esquire, formerly of 
Desmond Court, county Cork; and further re- 
questing the vicar’s presence in.town as soon as 
might be. 

Communication between the country clergy- 
man and the family of his old pupil had long 
since worn away and died out. The old pupil 
himself had died, at five-and-twenty ; his sorrow- 
ing father had not long survived him; and this 
was the first intimation Charles Levincourt re- 
ceived of the widowhood and death of his old 
love. 

He journeyed without delay to London, and 
saw Mr. Lovegrove. The latter informed him 
that their joint responsibility, as regarded the 
administraticn of Mrs. Desmond’s will, would 
not be an onerous one: the property she had had 
to leave being very small. 

** But,” added the solicitor, “‘ your share of 
the business will be more troublesome. Here is 
a letter which I solemnly promised our poor 
friend to deliver into your own hand. She in- 
formed me of its main object. It is to request 
you to undertake the guardianship of her daugh- 
ter.” 

** Her daughter ?” 

**Yes; a nice little girl about nine years old. 
The only surviving child of a large family. But 
I thought you knew all the circumstances. You 
were one of Mrs. Desmond's oldest friends, were 
you not?” 

‘*T[—I—yes; I was a friend of Mrs. Des- 
mond’s family many years ago. But ‘Time flies 
away very fast, and many things fly with him. 
Was not Mr. Desmond wealthy? I had always 
understood so.” 

**My dear Sir, Sidney Power Desmond ran 
through a fine fortune, and sent his paternal 
acres tothe hammer. I saw a good deal of him, 
and of her too, at one time, when I was profes- 
sionally engaged in ‘ winding up his affairs,’ as 
he would persist in calling it. A tangled skein 
that refused to be wound, I can tell you. Mrs. 
Desmond was a sweet woman. She had a bad 
life of it, I'm afraid. Not that he treated her 
ill. He was fond of her, in his way. But he 
shook her children’s inheritance away out of the 
dice-box, and then he died, several years later 
than he ought to have done for the welfare of his 
family.” 

The vicar declined Mr. Lovegrove’s proffered 
hospitality, and went back to his dingy hotel 
chamber to read Clara’s letter in solitude. 

The letter was short and simple. It appealed 
to him, on the ground of old friendship, not to 
decline the trust imposed on him. 

** My husband's relatives,” thus it ran, ‘* have 
long been estranged from us. Papa and poor 
James are dead, and distant cousins who know 
little and care less about me or mine, possess 
my old home. My sister, Lady Tallis, is child- 
less, and she would gladly adopt my little one, 
and would, I well know, be tender and kind to 
But her unhappy domestic cireum- 
stances render this impossible. Neither, to say 
truth, is Hilda’s husband a man beneath whose 
roof I should like my daughter to be brought up, 
even were he willing to permit it. Hilda has 
her own troubles. I mention these things, not 
in any spirit of bitterness, but simply that you 
may understand how utterly friendless my Maud 
will be when I am gone; for I know her help- 
lessness will appeal strongly to your kind heart.” 

The letter was commonplace and prosaic 
enough in form and expression; but to Charles 
Levinconrt, sitting there with the sheet of folded 
paper in his hand, and thinking of the dead wo- 
man he once loved so well, there was both pa- 
thos and eloquence in the sharply written char- 
acters. He mused long and sadly on the events 
of the past years that had so strangely resulted 
in giving Clara’s only surviving child to his care. 
But whatsoever reflections or regrets these mus- 
ings awakened in his mind he imparted to no 
one. 

The next day the vicar returned to Shipley, 
bringing with him a new inmate to the vicarage 
house. The little orphan was kindly received 
by the mistress of her new home. rs. Levin- 
court was an Italian by birth. Her mother had 
been an Englishwoman, her father a Neapolitan. 
She had lived abroad all her life until her mar- 
riage ; was very uneducated, very frivolous, and 
very beautiful. She had perhaps as small a share 
of imagination as ever fell to the lot of a human 
being. ‘The self-confidence arising from this to- 


tal inability to conceive another person’s point 
of view, to imagine, in short, how others might 
feel or think, was a power which carried her tri- | 





umphantly over many difficulties. She would 
reply to an argument or a remonstrance by some 
irrelevant platitude which made her husband 
tingle with shame, but which, to her apprehen- 
sion, was entirely convincing. On the whole, 
however, she did her duty well (as far as she un- 
derstood it) by the little stray lamb brought into 
her fold. Gentle it was not in Stella Levin- 
court’s nature to be, but she was kind and attent- 
ive to theehild’s bodily requirements. Mrs. Lev- 
incourt’s first impression of the little girl she con- 
fided to her husband on the night of his return 
from London. 

“*T have put her to bed in a crib in Veroni- 
ca’s room, Charles. She is a quiet, docile child 
enough. But oh, caro mio, what a stolid little 
thing! Just lost her mother, and as cool and 
as calm as possible!” 

The vicar remembered the child’s quivering 
lip, pale cheek, and anxious, yearning look into 
the strange faces that had surrounded her; and 
he made answer, ‘‘ Maud is quiet, but I think 
not stolid, my dear.” 

**She is English, English, English to the 
bone !” retorted Mrs. Levincourt, shrugging her 
graceful shoulders. ‘‘ Only figure to yourself if 
I were to die, Veronica—but then our darling is 
so sensitive!” 

In Charles Levincourt’s mind there arose a 
vision of a sweet, pale, girlish face, which he had 
last seen gazing after the coach that carried him 
away from Delaney Park forever. And the 
vision, from some unexplained cause, stung him 
into the utterance of a sarcastic speech. He had 
long ago ceased to use sarcasm or irony habitu- 
ally in talking with his wife. 

**T have no doubt, my dear,” said he, ‘‘ that 
if Veronica were suffering in mind or body she 
would take care that every one around her should 
suffer too.” 

** That she would, poverina !” exclaimed Stel- 
la, energetically. 

When little Maud Desmond came to live at 
the vicarage she was nine years old, and Ve- 
ronica, the vicar’s only child, was eleven. After 
a short time the two little girls were sent to school 
at Danecester. Veronica had hitherto refused 
to go from home, and her refusal had sufficed to 
prevent her going. Her mother indulged her 
and worshiped her with a blind devotion, which 
was repaid (as such devotion often is) by a min- 
gling of fondness, disdain, and tyranny. 

But now that Maud was to gosto school Ve- 
ronica declared that she would accompany her; 
and she did so. And between their home and 
the quiet Danecester school the two girls passed 
several years of their lives. 

During the long Midsummer holidays they 
rambled over the common at Shipley-in-the- 
Wold, or rode about the country lanes on a 
rough pony provided for their joint use. In the 
winter time they would steal into the kitchen of 
an evening, and coax old Joanna the cook to tell 
them some of her quaint country legends, or 
stories of ghosts and runaway marriages, and 
mysterious warnings, which were supposed to be 
the exclusive (and one would think unenviable) 
privileges of sundry ancient county families in 
whose service Joanna had lived. 

Or else they would sit in the gloaming at Mrs. 
Levincourt’s knee and listen to her tales of the 
brilliant life she had led in Florence, the gayety, 
the brightness, the company! The balls at the 
Pitti and at the noble mansions of the Princi- 
pessa della Scatola da Salsa and the dowager 
Countess Civetta, and the Russian lady, whose 
exact rank was not known, but who was sup- 
posed to be the wife of a hospodar. Only she 
and the hospodar did not agree, and so they lived 
apart; and they met once a year in Paris, and 
were admirably polite to each other; and the 
hospodaress allowed the hospodar several mill- 
ions of rubles per annum to stay away from 
her; and she had a necklace of emeralds as big, 
very nearly, as pigeons’ eggs; and she smoked 
the very finest tobacco extant, and she was alto- 
gether a most charming person. 

These narratives, and many more, did Maud 
and Veronica greedily devour. Maud believed 
them with the same sort of good faith with which 
she threw herself into Aladdin, or the exquisite 
fancies of Undine. She was willing to accept 
the Russian lady, pigeons’-egg emeralds and all. 

Such people might exist—did, no doubt, but 
in a far-off way, altogether out of her sphere. 
She no more expected to meet such an individu- 
al hung with chains of barbaric splendor, and 
puffing forth clouds of incense from an amber 
pipe, than she anticipated the appearance of a 
geni twenty feet high, when she rubbed her little 
turquoise ring to keep it bright. 

Veronica, however, being two years older, and 
owning a different turn of mind, looked at mat- 
ters in a much more practical light. 

‘¢ And did you go to balls nearly every night, 
mamma? And did you wear white dresses with 
short sleeves, and have flowers in your hair? Oh, 
how beautiful you must have looked!” 

*¢T was never half so handsome as thou, tesoro 
mio,” the fond mother would reply. ; 

‘* When I am grown up I won't stay at Ship- 
ley.” 
"That was the burden of the song, the moral 
of the story, the issue of it all, for Veronica. 

On the whole the family at the vicarage led an 
isolated life, and the tone of thought and feeling 
that pervaded their home was very singularly at 
odds with the general notion of their neighbors 
as to what was becoming in the household of a 
clergyman. 7 

In the first place, Mr. Levincourt was entirely 
devoid of the least tincture of what may, without 
offense, be called professional parsonism. It is 
by no means asserted that he was altogether the 
better for having no such tincture. Men are 
naturally and legitimately influenced in their out- 
ward bearing by the nature of their calling in 
life. ‘The work which a man does heartily, earn- 
estly, and constantly, will most assuredly com- 
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municate a certain bent to his mind, and even a 
certain aspect to his body. But the work which 
a man does grudgingly, without thoroughness 
and faith, will be to him as irksome as an ill- 
fitting garment, and will, like such a garment, 
be laid aside and put out of sight altogether, 
whensoever its wearer can get rid of it. 

People did not get intimate at the vicarage. 
The neighborhood was but sparsely peopled with 
families of the rank of gentlefolks. Without the 
command of some vehicle, visiting was out of 
the question. 

At first Mrs. Levincourt had gone out rather 
frequently to formal dinner-parties at great dull 
country houses, and also to some country houses 
that were not dull. The hosts sent their car- 
riages for the vicar ‘and his wife, if they lived at 
a great distance from Shipley. Or a lumbering 
old chaise was hired from the Crown at Shipley 
Magna. 

But gradually such intercourse dropped. Mrs. 
Levincourt was not strong. Mrs. Levincourt did 
not care for dinner-parties. Mrs. Levincourt 
had her little girl to attend to. The fact was, 
that Stella liked society, and she was by no 
means conscious of the surprise which her say- 
ings and doings were apt to excite among the 
Daneshire magnates. But her husband was very 
thoroughly conscious of it. And, as the only 
kind of visiting they could have afforded him no 
amusement, their life became more and more se- 
cluded. ’ 

When the two girls were aged respectively 
seventeen and fifteen Mrs. Levincourt died, and 
then Veronica returned home to “‘ take charge,” 
as they said, of her father’s house. 

Maud also came back to Shipley vicarage, 
having ‘‘completed her education;” in other 
words, having learned all that they could teach 
her at the Danecester school. 

For two years Veronica reigned mistress of 

. her father’s household. Perhaps the burden of 
the song, Veronica being nineteen, had only so 
far changed as to run thus: ‘‘ Now that 1 am 
grown up, I won't stay at Shipley.” 

We shall see. 





CHAPTER IV. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


Some subtle influence—a sight, or sound, or 
smell—touched the long-drawn links of associa- 
tion in the vicar’s mind as he stood at his own 
door one February afternoon, and made him re- 
member that dreary autumn day on which he 
had first seen Shipley. 

His thought flashed back along the past years, 
as the electric spark thrills through a long chain 
of clasping hands. 

** Poor Stella!” he said, half aloud. 

Mr. Levincourt was apt to spend a good deal 
of his available store of compassion on himself. 
But there is no more effectual check to the in- 
dulgence of our own failings and weaknesses 
than the exaggerated manifestation of the same 
defect in another. That which in us is only a 
reasonable and well-grounded dissatisfaction, be- 
comes mere selfish unjustifiable repining in our 
neighbors. 

So long as his wife lived, therefore, Mr. Levin- 
court was shamed by her loud and frivolous com- 
plainings from expressing one-half the distaste 
he really felt for his life at Shipley-in-the-Wold, 
although he had secretly deemed his wife far less 
entitled to pity than he was, whose qualities of 
mind and refinement of education enabled him 
to understand much better what he had lost in 
being thus buried alive at Shipley. 

But Stella Levincourt, born Barletti, slept in 
St. Gildas’s grave-yard, and a white tablet glim- 
mering out of the gloomiest corner in the dark 
little church bore an inscription to her memory. 
And since her death he had occasionally felt 
auch retrospective sympathy with his wife. 

**Poor Stella!” he said again; and, shutting 
the door behind him, he walked down the gravel 

pathway, passed through the iron wicket, crossed 
the paddock, and proceeded thus through St. 
Gildas’s church-yard toward the village. 

It was not a day to loiter in. It had snowed 
a good deal the previous night, but since ten 
o’clock that morning a steady thaw had set in. 
The roads were deep in mud, whose chill pene- 
trated the stoutest shoe-leather. An ice-cold 
dew seemed to exude from every thing one 
touched, and the sky spread a lead-colored cano- 
py from horizon to zenith. 

Mr. Levincourt made for the school-house. 
This was a bare lath-and-plaster building, erect- 
Ui at the cost of the late vicar to serve as a Sun- 
day-school. The present incumbent, while ad- 
hering to its founder's first intention, had found 
an additional use for the whitewashed school- 
room. It served, namely, as a place for the 
choir of St. Gildas to practice in. 

Before Mr. Levincourt’s day the music at di- 
vine service in St. Gildas consisted solely of por- 
tions of Tate and Brady, bawled or snuffled out 

in monotonous dissonance. Mr. Levincourt’s re- 
fined and critical ear suffered many a shock from 
his congregation’s strenuously uplifted voices. 
He resolved to amend the singing, and flattered 
himself that he would find support and encour- 
agement in this undertaking. But folks were as 
loth to be amended in Shipley as in most other 
places; and Mr. Levincourt’s first attempts to 
teach them harmony resulted in discord dire. 

By degrees he lowered his pretensions. He 
had begun with high-flown ideas of foreign mass- 
music adapted to English words. Then, some 
of the simpler compositions of our English cathe- 
dral writers were attempted. At length he re- 
solved to be satisfied with Martin Luther's Hymn, 
and Adeste Fideles, sung in parts. Things be- 
gan -to go better. The younger generation, 
trained to some knowledge of music, became 
capable of succeeding in such modest attempts 
as these. Nor was it, indeed, from the younger 
generation that the great difficulties had arisen. 





Farmer Meggitt, and Farmer Sack, and other 
middle-aged farmers and graziers, could not be 
got to understand that it behooved them to be 
passive listeners to the music during service. 

** What do ye mean then, by ‘ Let us sing to 
the praise—?’ Let us,” Farmer Meggitt said 
oos, *‘sing! Not ‘let the little lads and wenches 
in the organ-loft, sing to the praise!’ Parson 
Levincourt’s on a wrong tack altogether. And 
as to his new-fangled tunes—why they're Popish ; 
that’s what they are: and I don't care who hears 
me say so!” 

The implied slight to Farmer Meggitt’s vocal 
abilities made him very Protestant indeed. And 
the charge of Popery against Mr. Levincourt was 
supposed to be a very colorable and serious one, 
seeing that he had a foreign wife. 

However, Time went on in his task of turning 
**new-fangled” things into old-fangled. And the, 
congregation of St. Gildas had long grown very 
proud of their singing. Miss Desmond had a 
class of viliage children to whom she taught 
some of the mysteries contained in the queer 
black-heuded hieroglyphics on the musical staff; 
and the choir met to practice every Saturday aft- 
ernoon. And on this one special Saturday after- 
noon in February, Mr. Levincourt having floun- 
dered through the thick mud of the lane, arrived 
at the school-house door, turned the handle, and 
walked in, when the practicing was just over. 

The children were making ready to troop out. 
Some of the little boys, uneasy under the stern 
glance of Mr. Mugworthy, the parish clerk, still 
sat on the wooden benches, from which their 
corduroy-clad legs dangled and swung, as un- 
restingly as the pendulum of the big white-faced 
clock that ticked away the hours above the door. 

At a little deal-cased harmonium sat Herbert 
Snowe, the son of a rich Danecester banker. 
This young gentleman had been educated in 
Germany, where he had caught a taste for mu- 
sic. His dilettanteism was strong enough to in- 
duce him to make the journey from Danecester 
nearly every week, in order to supply, at the 
Saturday rehearsals, the place of the professional 
organist, who was only engaged to come to Ship- 
ley for the Sunday services. 

Not far from him stood Mr. Plew, the village 
doctor, talking to the vicar’s daughter. Mr. Plew 
had the meekest and weakest of high tenor voices, 
and gave the choir the benefit of his assistance 
whenever his professional avocations would per- 
mit him to do so. 

Then there were Kitty and Cissy Meggitt, with 
their governess, Miss Turtle. Mrs. Meggitt was 
of an aspiring nature, and had prevailed on her 
husband to engage a ‘‘real lady” to teach her 
girls manners. Farmer Meggitt paid the ‘‘ real 
lady” five-and-twenty pounds per annum, and he 
thought in his heart that it was an exorbitantly 
high price for the article. 

Then there were Captain and Mrs. Sheardown, 
of Lowater House. They did not sing; but they 
had come to fetch their son, Master Bobby Shear- 
down, who sat on a high school-bench among the 
** trebles.” 

Lastly, there was Maud Desmond. 

** Good-evening,” said the vicar, walking into 
the room. 

Immediately there was a shuffling and scrap- 
ing of feet. Every boy slid down from his bench, 
and drew each one a hob-nailed boot noisily over 
the bare floor in homage, raising at the same 
time a bunch of sun-burnt knuckles to his fore- 
head. The little girls ducked down convulsive- 
ly, the smaller ones assisting themselves to rise 
again with an odd struggling movement of the 
elbow. 

This was the ceremony of salutation to a supe- 
rior among the rustic youth of Shipley. 

** How have you been getting on, Herbert ?” 
said Mr. Levincourt. ‘‘ How do you do, Mrs, 
Sheardown? Captain, when I saw that the West 
Daneshire were to meet at Hammick, I scarcely 
expected to have the pleasure of seeing you this 
evening!” 

**No; I didn’t hunt to-day,” answered the 
captain. 

Captain Sheardown was a broad-shouldered 
man of some five-and-fifty years of age. His 
bluff face was fringed with white whiskers. His 
eyes were surrounded by a net-work of tine lines 
that looked as though they had been graven on the 
firm skin by an etching-needle, and he generally 
stood with his legs somewhat wide apart, as one 
who is balancing himself on an unsteady sur- 
face. ; 

The gentlemen gathered together into a knot 
by themselves while they waited for the ladies to 
put on their warm shawls and cloaks. 

‘**T wonder what sort of a run they had with 
the West Daneshire?” said Herbert Snowe. 

‘*T heard, Sir, as there were a accident on the 
field,” said Mr. Mugworthy, who had edged him- 
self near to the group of gentlemen. 

** An accident!” repeated the vicar. ‘‘ What 
was it? Nothing serious, I trust?” 

““No, Sir; from what I can reap out of the 
rumor of the boy, Sack, it warn’t a very serious 
accident. Jemmy Sack, he seen it, Sir. It hap- 
pened close up by his father’s farm.” 

‘* Sack’s farm, eh?” said Captain Sheardown, 
‘** Why that’s at Haymoor!” 

“Well, Sir, it is,” rejoined Mr. Mugworthy, 
after a moment’s pause, as though he had been 
casting about in his mind for some reasonable 
means of contradicting the statement, but find- 
ing none, was resolved to be candid, and make 
a clean breast of it. ‘“‘ It is, Sir, at Haymoor, is 
Sack’s farm. I can’t say no otherways.” 

*“*Whew!” whistled the captain. ‘‘ Who'd 
have thought of a fox out of the Hammick 
cover making for Haymoor! With the wind 
as it is, too—and as it has been all day.” 

** Why shouldn’t he?” asked Herbert Snowe, 
whose foreign education had left him lamentably 
ignorant on certain matters of which Captain 
Sheardown ‘conceived that an English gentle- 
man ought to know a good deal. 
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“Why shouldn't he?” echoed the captain, 
screwing up his eyes and mouth into an ex- 
pression of comical vexation, and thereby deep- 
ening the finely-graven lines before mentioned. 
‘*Why shouldn’t he? Bless my soul, Herbert! 
Because a fox going from Hammick to Haymoor 
to-day must have run straight up wind the whole 
time! That’swhy. Whyshouldn’the? ‘T'shah!” 

“* A dog-fox, Sir,” put in Mugworthy, solemn- 
ly, *‘ will sometimes run up wind at this’time of 
the year when he’s agoing home, Sir.” 

‘* Well, well,” said the vicar, with the slight- 
est possible air of contempt for the whole sub- 
ject: ‘* we will suppose that this was a Haymoor 
fox, who had been visiting his relations at Ham- 
mick. But about the accident, Mugworthy ?” 

“‘Jemmy Sack, he seen it, Sir. Come up 
here, Jemmy, and tell his reverence about the 
gentleman as was precipitated off of his horse 
alongside of the five-acre field.” 

Jemmy Sack, a lank lad of thirteen, came and 
stood before the vicar, and with many writhings, 
and in agonies of bashfulness, delivered himself 
of his story. 

The story simply amounted to his having seen 
a gentleman flung from his horse with a good 
deal of violence. The others had ridden on, 
either not seeing or not heeding. After a while 
the gentleman’s servant had galloped up to his 
assistance, The gentleman had risen and mount- 
ed again: but not the same horse. He took the 
beast that his servant had been riding, and sent 
the groom away with the animal that had thrown 
him. The gentlemen had then ridder after the 
rest of the hunt toward Upper Haymoor. 

“Ah! Well, there was not much harm done, 
I'm happy to find. If the gentleman went on 


following the hounds he could not have been. 


much hurt,” said the vicar. ‘‘ You didn’t know 
the gentleman by sight, Jemmy, did you?” 

Jemmy did not know the gentleman’s name; 
but he knowed that he was a-staying at the Crown 
Inn, Shipley Magna, and that he had four horses 
in the stables there, and that the people said as 
he was a friend of Lord George Segrave’s, him 
as had taken Hammick Lodge for the hunting 
season. And Jemmy, becoming accustomed to 
the sound of his own voice addressing gentle- 
folks, and finding himself listened to, began to 
grow loquacious and to volunteer his opinion 
that the gentleman had a-got a oogly spill, for 
he turned welly green and seemed all queer in 
his head like. But he was a good plucked ‘un, 
for he would go on a-horseback again, and he 
(Jemmy) had run nigh enough to hear him 
a-cussin’ and a-swearin’ at the groom like foon. 

In fact se loquacious and graphic in his nar- 
rative did Jemmy become that Mugworthy per- 
emptorily ord him to hold his tongue and be- 
gone with the other lads. 

The boys shuffled out, glad to be released, and 
were presently heard whooping down the lane 
after the manner of their kind. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wuen the visitor at Saratoga begins to weary of 
the set routine of drinking Congress water in the 
morning, and driving over to the Lake in the after- 
noon, he may break the monotony by a little excur- 
sion to Lake George. We say little—for although 
weeks might be spent enjoyably in the vicinity of 
that lovely Lake, a rapid but pleasant trip may be 
made in twenty-four hours, with the loss of but one 
morning's draught and “constitutional,” and the 
gain of a charming sail upon the “silvery waters.” 

Dine comfortably at your hotel; and about three 
o'clock go to the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railway 
Dépét. Do not get impatient if, after having been 
hurried off by the hotel porter, yon wait half an hour 
for the cars. Probably you will doso. Such, at least, 
was our recent experience. A ride of a little more 
than an hour brought us to Glen's Falls, nine miles 
from Caldwell. Three coaches were awaiting the ar- 
rival of the train, and gave promise of ample accom- 
modations. Alas for our expectations! All the pas- 
sengers bound to Lake George were packed into and 
upon a single coach, until there was not an inch of 
room to spare, and trunks upon trunks were fastened 
behind. The drive to Caldwell is said to be charm- 
ing—in scenery—and so it is; but if tourists are lia- 
ble to be packed like sardines in a box, we recom- 
mend—until the railroad is extended — purchasing 
tickets to Glen's Falls only, and taking a private car- 
riage thence to the Lake. 

Fort William Henry Hotel, the largest at Caldwell, 
fronts on Lake George. It contains about four hun- 
dred rooms, and the interior arrangements are fresh 
and elegant. The Lake House also gives pleasant 
accommodations at a cheap rate. A walk about the 
grounds, a good supper, a chatty promenade on the 
long piazza of the Fort William Henry, a refreshing 
sleep, a nice breakfast ; then at eight in the morning, 
the pretty Minehaha started on her trip down the lake. 
By-the-way, it takes more than one day to learn to 
say down North without hesitation. Lake George is 
about 86 miles long, from 2 to 8 miles wide, and is in 
some places 400 feet deep. It flows north into Lake 
Champlain. Caldwell is at the southern end. The 
waters of the Lake are most marvelously clear; no 
wonder that trout, salmon, and other finny tribes 
love to linger here; and Trout Pavilion, Sheldon's 
Point, Bolton, etc., are favorite resorts for those who 
delight in fishing. The “365 islands” rise up fresh, 
green, and, as it were, clean-cut from out of the trans- 
parent depths; some quite large, others mere dots, 
but every one beautiful. The towering peaks of the 
Black Mountains encircle the Lake, their wild heights 
rendering the landscape most picturesque. Indeed, 
Lake George is a perfect gem—no flaw mars the en- 
tire completeness of its ‘romantic and lovely beauty. 
A brief description can give no idea of it—it must be 
seen, 

At the foot of the Lake we took stages, roomy and 
comfortable, and fine scenery and historical reminis- 
cences made the four miles’ drive to Ticonderoga 
short. It appears to be a part of the regular pro- 
gramme, when in sight of “Old Fort Ti,” for the 
agent of the route, mounted on the wheel of one 
coach, to deliver a pithy little address, which causes 
great merriment, while the passengers gaze at the 
ruins. 

We chanced to take passage on the Adirondack, a 











new and elegant steamer on Lake Champlain. Sail- 
ing from Ticonderoga up to Whitehall is a curious 
contrast to the trip on Lake George, The scenery is 
fine—the Green Mountains appear in the distance on 
the left, the Black range on the right; rugged cliffs 
sometimes loom up on either side, and then low, ir- 
regular border-lines appear; but the water has none 
of that peculiar clearness which marks the otber lake. 
Flags, rushes, trees, and bushes grow up lawlessly in 
the very midst of it—all the more noticeable after one 
has just viewed the chiseled borders of that silvery 
sheet which in olden times was called “ Horicon.” 

The sail had seemed only half long enough when 
the Adirondack reached Whitehall; and a car-ride of 
less than two hours brought us, well pleased with the 
trip, back to Saratoga. 


The University Courses of Ivstruction at Harvard 
for the current year will be given to competent per- 
sons, “men and women,” according to the advertise- 
ment. The idea is good. The lessons ‘of the couree 
are to be given by such men as Professors Bowen, 
Hedge, Lowell, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Mr. How- 
ells. They will be adapted to either sex, and will 
doubtless be alike appreciated by both. 


The Macon Telegraph reports that the first bale of 
new cotton in that State was brought to market on 
the twelfth of August. It weighed 498 pounds, and 
was to be shipped to Boston. 

An Indiana barber attempted to dye a youth's mus- 
tache. Result, the total disappearance of the labial 
ornament. The youth brought a suit against the bar- 
ber. But the barber's defense, that “the hide wouldn't 
hold the hair,” was conclusive. 


M. Lafche, a French inventor, proposes to do away 
with the nuisance of fresh paint in dwellings by pre- 
paring decorative paintings in shops or factories, sell- 
ing the same by the yard, and pasting it on walls like 
paper-hangings. To prepare it he takes thin tin-foil, 
spreads it on glass, forming thus a smooth ground 
upon which he paints or colors in oil, After drying 
the surface is varnished, and the foil with its film is 
removed from the glass. When ready for hanging 
the wall or surface to be decorated is covered with 
some water-proof mixture, the pew covering is cut 
and applied, the flexible foil allowing it to follow all 
the irregularities of the wall mouldings without crack- 
ing the paint film, 

One of the most singular cases of insanity known is 
reported from the Missouri Insane Asylum. A boy 
only eight years old lost his reason from a blow on 
the head. Noclothing can be kept upon him; he de- . 
vours every thing—in short, is in the habit of eating 
up his clothing. 

As a Boston merchant declined one of the new fif- 
teen cent currency the other day, remarking to the 
man who tendered it that he “couldn't come that 
sort of thing on him,” it may not be amiss to men- 
tion that the clean-looking “Fifteen Cents” now circu- 
lating moderately are genuine, and one may safely 
take as many as he can get—honestly. 

The Evening Mail gives a detailed account of the 
swindling ticket-offices of New York. There is « law 
which makes it a misd or, punishable with fine 
and imprisonment for two years, in any persons other 
than railroad and steamboat companies themeelves 
and their employés, at their proper offices, to sell or 
issue tickets of passage on their lines, except agente, 
elsewhere, duly appointed and acknowledged by them. 
Nevertheless, there are over thirty bogus ticket-offices 
in this city, owned and worked by scoundrels, whose 
business it ig to plunder unsuspecting strangers, and 
who do a thriving trade in spite of the police. Frauds 
and robberies by these sharpers are of daily occur- 
rence, but it is a difficult and often an impossible 
thing for the victims to obtain any legai redress. 

The far-famed “ Dexter” was a few days ago driven 
by Mr. Bonner on the Prospect Fair Grounds in Brook- 
lyn, making the extraordinary time of a mile in 2.238. 
This is said to be the fastest time ever made to a road 
wagon. Two years ago Dexter trotted a mile in a 
public race in 2.24 to a skeleton wagon; but on this 
last occasion he carried nearly & hundred pounds 
more than on the former, proving that he is not los- 
ing any of his powers. 

A religious impostor, who pretends to bo Jesus 
Christ, has been attracting much attention in Po- 
land. He has chosen twelve followers, and promises 
to perform miracles. The Polish peasantry have been 
fall of credulity, and the wily impostor is now turning 
his success into political capital. 

A genuine “‘clam-bake" is said to be a Rhode Iel- 
and “ institution,” and Rocky Point, sot far from New- 
port, the special paradise of clam-bakers. The first 
step preparatory to the “ bake" is to lay cobble-stones 
on the ground; next to build a huge fire upon them. 
When the stones are as hot as they can be the extem- 
pore oven is swept, and clams, often bushels of them, 
piled on the stones. The mass is then covered with 
sea-weed. When cooked the clams are generaliy eat- 
en in an exceedingly primitive manner, with fingers 
instead of forks, and a mixture of melted butter and 
vinegar for a sauce. Hard-shell clams, if kept on 
their sharp edges while cooking, remain closed, and 
thus retain their liquor and fine flavor. 


A Western merchant has broken ths key of his safe, 
and can not get his valuables, He advertises for a 
burglar. 

“ Metallotherapia,” or the cure of diseases by met- 
als, as practiced by a physician of Paris, is the most 
astonishing new thing in medicine. To ascertain 
what metal is adapted to the case plates of gold, cop- 
per, zinc, steel, and silver are placed successively on 
the skin of the patient, and whichever one of these 
plates in a given time—say in two hours—produces the 
greatest smarting and redness, is chosen as the remedy 
fittest to cure the disease. 





The biggest “ bite” of the season was obtained by 
a young lad while fishing in the canal at Cincinnati. 
He cautiously drew in his line, when he found on the 
hook a small tin box, which he opened and found to 
contain $30 in silver, $40 in greenbacks, and two gold 
rings, worth about $10¥ach. 


The telegraph is making progress—it is being intro- 
duced into private houses in the West in connection 
with a little box which contains a lettered dial with a 
steel pointer revolving and stopping at the letters of 
the message. It is much used for calling in the serv- 
ices of the physician. 


Fire insurance in Japan is simple but effective. No 
paid-up capital gequired. The “Company” ts 
of the Mikado, who issues one general **policy,” 
he calls an edict. The chief condition of the polityis, 
that every person whose house catches fire shall have 
his head cut 4 The losses haye been yery light. 
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LOOKING BACK. 


Trts is the old farm-house 
With its deep, rose-tangled porch, 
Where hover and rise white butterflies, 
And honey-bees hold debauch, 
Oh, many a time and oft 
In the dear familiar croft, 
With a lifted eye to the summer sky 
I have followed the lark aloft! 
And my heart, my heart, flies back 
On the dead years’ shadowy track, 
And now in the lane, on a loaded wain, 
I'm a happy and hot little boy again! 
Just such a windless noon 
As this, in a bnried June, 
When the scented hay in the meadows lay, 
And the thrushes were all in tune, 
On the staggering load I, exultant, rode, 
And the red-faced wagoner ‘‘ wey'd” and “ woa'd” 
Long ago in a buried June! 
Days when to breathe was bliss, 
Perfect, and pure, and strong; 
No pulse of the heart amiss, 
No beat of the brain-work wrong: 
Wheu care was a word, and love an absurd 
Fabrication of story and song. 
Is it so long ago, 
This life of color and light? 
Will it not show some after-glow 
Ere the day dips into the night? 
O youth, have ye left me quite? 
O years, have ye dimmed my sight? 
Lo! the light is shade, and the colors fade, 
And the day dips into the night. 


SQ) RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


‘*FoR NOW WE SEE THROUGH A GLASS 
DARKLY.” 


WuEeEN the old servant next came to ascertain 
if her mistress required her services, she was 
struck by the solemn stillness that pervaded the 
chamber; a stillness unbroken by sigh or wail. 
On going near the bed she found Douglas lying 
senseless over the body of the dead girl, his 
hand twisted in her long fair hair, his cheek 
resting on the little stiff hand. 

** How is she?” the doctor asked, as he stood 
in the hall that evening, taking off his hat and 
gloves preparatory to making his usual visit up 
stairs. He had asked similar questions for these 
last forty years, but his wrinkled face saddened 
when the woman snswered— 

‘* She's gone, Sir.” 

** How, and when ?” 

We all like to know the end of a story. from 
‘he sportsman, who, from untoward accident, has 
been prevented seeing the finish of a run, to the 
/#sculapius who has watched his patient’s every 
halt on the road to death. 

*‘some time this morning. I can’t rightly 
say when, for I wasn’t in the room.” 

The old doctor gave a sigh, and a reverent 
thought to the fair dead woman up stairs, and 
then he turned on his heel. 

‘*No further use for me,” he said; ‘‘I have 
some distance to go. Good-evening.” 

‘* Stop, Sir, stop!” the old woman cried, pant- 
ing after him to the dour of his carriage. ‘* What- 
ever am I to do with him?” 

‘“‘Him! I suppose you mean Mr. Douglas— 
he isn’t ili, is he?” 

‘*T don’t think he is altogether in his right 
mind,” Sally said, looking uneasily toward the 
open window above. ‘* When I first went into 
the room, | found him lying unsensed near the 
body. My son, Sam, was down stairs, and I 
got him to come and lift the poor gentleman 
away, and attend to him while I dressed Miss 
Azalea for the last time.” 

** Well, now ?” 

**Mr. Douglas is sitting by her, and keeps 
stroking her hand, and talking just as if the 
poor thing could hear or answer him. I don’t 
feel easy about him, Sir. I wish you’d come 
and | him; perhaps you could give him 
something w vo him good.” 

Dr. Randolph shook his head. 

‘*I fear it’s a case beyond me, Goody,” he 
said. ‘The Great Maker will not all at once 
heal the wounds he thinks fit to inflict on us; 
however, I will come.” 

He entered the house again, and the two 
ascended the stairs with stealthy steps. Any 
hasty movement or violent sound would have 
jarred against the deep stillness of those lonely 
chambers, 

‘They paused at the open door of the room 
where Azalea lay, and for some minutes stood 
in silent contemplation of the scene before them. 

‘The time was sunset, and the face of the dead 
was all aglow with the red light; the fnir girlish 
countenance wore an expression of ineffable pa- 

athos. The soft, small mouth was partly open, 
and drooped at the corners. The brows were 
slightly contracted. Azalea looked to be weary 
even in death. Her hands had been crossed 
over her bosom, but one was now displaced ; 
the other lay on her heart as if enforcing the 
repose it had so desired. 

‘ Azalea, look at me—speak to me—oh, my 
love! let me hear one word! Were it ever so 
unkind I could forgive it, just for the pleasure of 
hearing its sound. Why do you not speak, Aza- 
lea? Are you to be voiceless forever? What 
have I done against you or Heaven that I should 
be cursed with this horrible silence ?” 

The speaker was Douglas; the harsh broken 
voice—the wild anxious gaze—the living, suffer- 
ing, mutable face was his. She whom he adjured 
had lain before him motionless ever since noon, 
neither sleeping nor waking, neither grieved nor 
wondering at the strangeness of her state, nei- 
ther hearkening to his plaint nor seeing the mis- 
ery in his eyes, 

The old doctor advanced to Douglas and 
touched his arm, 











The latter looked round with his finger up- 
lifted. 

‘*Hush!” he said; ‘‘she must not be dis- 
turbed.” 

‘She can not be disturbed,” the old man 
said, gently. ‘‘ She is dead.” 

“So they told me this morning,” Douglas 
answered, with a bewildered look in his big 
gray eyes; ‘*but how can that be ?” 

Then he lifted up the lifeless hand. 

**It is very odd,” he murmured; “ the fin- 
gers will keep closing as fast as I open them, 
and they seem, oh, so cold! Will you please 
feel her pulse?” he added, gravely. 

** My dear Sir,” the elder man replied, much 
distressed, ‘‘learn to know and bear the truth; 
this poor girl's pulse will never beat again.” 

‘* Perhaps you can tell me where she is,” the 
other said. ‘* I do not know where she can have 
gone. You see she is not here, or she would 
speak or look at me, instead of keeping her 
mouth fixed like that, and her eyes always star- 
ing the same way. I have fancied that I had 
made some mistake—that this might be some 
one else; but these are the lineaments, this is 
the form that was Azalea’s, only the face looks 
strangely sad, and the flesh is shrunk. Yet if 
this were she, it would arise and sing, and pluck 
flowers in the garden, and I should hear its laugh 
afar off, and the sound of its running feet.” - 

‘*Come with me; come away a little while,” 
pleaded Randolph. 

‘* Excuse me, but I can not do that,” Douglas 
answered, courteously. ‘‘ While there is any 
doubt about it, I must stay and watch, in case 
it should move, and ask for me. A little while 
ago,” he added, musingly, ‘*1 had no doubt but 
that it was she; but now I almost doubt her 
identity. If it were she, she would certainly 
answer me when I entreat it so earnestly. She 
had a passionate temper before she grew ill; but 
she was never long sullen. Where do you think 
she is?” 

‘* With God,” Dr. Randolph said, reverently. 

** You mean in Paradise; but what is she do- 
ing there, and what is Paradise? We people it 
with earthly symbols, doctor; we imagine harps 
and angelic musicians, decked with wreaths of 
amaranth with which 


The spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks, inwreathed with leaves. 


But surely if the spirits are enshrined in earthly 
forms, no shape could be fairer than was Azalea’. 
Why should she discard her lovely features here 
to assume some unfamiliar aspect in Heaven? 
Why did she not take with her the same face 
that Iso loved? Then I might hope to recognize 
it in the mighty realms of the awakened dead. 
How shall I know her, if she is naught but a 
sunshiny spirit, with lilies trailing in her hair, 
and clouds hiding her dear little feet? If she 
is in Paradise, doctor, sentient, loving, and lov- 
able as she was on earth, would it not be kinder 
of them to let her cease from pulling ethereal 
harp-strings, and from practicing celestial har- 
mony, and allow her to breathe down a few words 
of comfort to me, just to relieve my troubled 
heart? Oh, Azalea! my darling, be merciful ; 
speak one word to me to lighten the great dark- 
ness of my soul. It is the uncertainty that mad- 
dens me.” 

** Will you come away, just for a few minutes?” 
Dr. Randolph said, earnestly. 

** Why should I come away ?” Douglas asked, 
fiercely. ‘* What 3s there I should come for? 
The problem is here.” 

** At least, drink this.” 

**{ would rather not go to sleep,” shrinking 
from him, and looking suspiciously at the prof- 
fered draught. ‘‘It would be worse to go to 
sleep, and forget what she has become. What 
troubles me, doctor, is, that it is all so terribly 
unmeaning. Her eyes used to be rife with ex- 
pression, and now they are dim and vacuous; 
her hands used to be so dainty and clever, and 
now they lie as helpless as if they werg made of 
marble; her feet were so quick, but they have 
remained in the same place for six long hours.” 

He seized hold of her hand and placed it on 
his forehead. 

**Once when I had a headache,” he contin- 
ued, ‘you put your cool hand here, and the 
touch was a heavenly balm which cured me; 
now your fingers are very heavy. I fear they 
won't make me better. ‘hey are more like the 
leaden weight which is to drag me down to hell.” 

**You must drink this!” Dr. Randolph said, 
authoritatively. ‘‘ Azalea wishes it.” 

““If she wishes it, she can’t be quite gone 
away,” Douglas muttered. ‘I'll take it, dar- 
ling, if it were hell’s own fire.” 

He swallowed the draught, and the old doctor 
gave a long-drawn sigh of relief. 

‘*T will call again in a little while,” he whispered 
to Sally, *‘ and we will get him to bed if possible.” 

Then he went down stairs moralizing. 

‘* Had it been a woman, she would have wept 
away half her grief by this time. Being a man, 
he has pressure on the brain, poor fellow! I 
wonder if he’ll pull through.” 

When Douglas was once more left alone with 
the dead girl he bent over her and whispered in 
her waxen ear, 

**T love you, Azalea, I love you.” 

And when, after some hours of heavy slumber, 
produced by the opiate he had taken, he awoke 
to find himself in another chamber, he arose, 
and staggered mechanically to the familiar room 
where the dead lay, calling, 

** Azalea! where are you, Azalea?” 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
“The rest is silence."—Hamlet, 

‘Ty is a dreary hour for her to take her last 
good-by of Auriel in,” Douglas thought, as he 
looked out of the window on the morning of 
Azalea's tuneral, ‘‘ Fate has not been kind to 





her, even on her burial day. I wish my darling 
could have been carried away in the sunshine.” 

He saw one or two dark figures looming 
through the mist in the avenue, and with a shud- 
der he walked up to the coffin and kissed the 
plank that hid Azalea’s face from him. 

‘They are come to take you away,” he said. 
“They will take me too, my own; I shall be 
buried with you as surely as though I were lying 
stiff by your side.” 

There was no father to bow his face in solemn 
anguish over the shrouded form, no mother to 
wail tender grief through the empty rooms when 
the dark burden had been carried out, and the 
dear presence had passed away forever. Only 
old Sally had placed a few bright flowers in the 
hands that knew not what they held, and but one 
token of human regret was pressed on her fore- 
head, and that was the last caress Robert Doug- 
las ever gave to any living creature. 

A low avenue of walnut-trees, bare, save for a 
few yellow leaves that shone and quivered in the 
stir of rain and wind; a dark shape carried down 
the church-yard path by men whose footsteps fell 
softly on the golden drifts of sodden foliage. 
‘Tombstones, dull gray in the wet, and vivid hued 
moss, that had crept over and obscured the hum- 
bler wooden records of the dead. The marble 
tomb of the Mowbrays, shining white in a small 
grove of cypresses; an open grave, with fresh 
scented heaps of earth crushing down the tall 
grasses by its side, and the low voice of a bare- 
headed priest, whose prayers were almost inaud- 
ible in the sob and rush of the storm. Douglas 
asked himself was this scene real, or was it a 
dull hideous dream, from the incubus of which 
death alone could relieve him ? 

** He is an old man, that Mr. Douglas. I sup- 
pose he has acted in the place of a father to the 
deceased,” the clergyman remarked to his clerk, 
when disrobing himself in the vestry. 

** He did not look so a year ago; he has got 
shrunk and bent lately. i don’t think he’s past 
the prime of life,” said the clerk, who was him- 
self about Douglae’s age. 

** He wishes to remain here alone for a while; 
you may leave him the keys, Smith. Good- 
morning.” And as the clouds were darkening, 
and the rain falling more thickly, the priest and 


| his assistant hurried away as soon as possible to 


the comforts and shelter of home. 

‘They have gone to their firesides,” thought 
Douglas, as he watched their receding figures 
disappear in the mist ; they have gone to be ‘‘ wel- 
comed by the laugh of their children and the 
loving care of their wives , they have their house- 
holds on the warm side of the earth; with them 
the day is glad with sound and light; with you, 
my poor darling, all is darkness and silence ; 
your home is under wet weeds and sodden 
mould.” For the first time since his great de- 
spair had come to him he burst into a passion of 
weeping, and flinging himself down on the grave 
sobbed out hot tears and inarticulate moans on 
the heaped mound which was now the only sym- 
bol of Azalea’s presence. ‘“‘Oh, child!” he 
cried; ‘‘ have we parted forever to-day? and if 
not, how will it be with us when we meet again? 
Will your face be transfigured into an angel’s, 
Azalea? and shall I distinguish the mortal feat- 
ures I loved through the splendor of your glori- 
fication? Will it seem but as yesterday that we 
parted ? or shall I run to meet you with the same 
heart rapture as I should if you came forth from 
your grave now, and said, ‘ Robert, take me home 

ain; it is cold.’” 

**Oh God!” he added, bowing his face on his 
clasped hands, ‘‘make my heart strong with 
faith ; let hope redeem the anguish of this hour. 
I am sickened with fear. My heart has gone 
down into the grave with this woman. I dread 
lest infinite ages should roll on, and I still be 
severed from her. I dread lest measureless time 
and impenetrable silence should intervene be- 
tween ug. Thou knowest, and Thou alone, the 
vast mysteries of the imperishable hereafter. 
Comfort me, O Lord! Comfort me and give 
me light !” 





" CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Lo! "TWAS A GALA NIGHT. 


Orme Hovse was the wonder and admiration 
of Marine Parade on this the evening of Miss 
Orme’s wedding-day. The windows sparkled 
with light, and the air was with jubilant 
music. Even the children in the street 
were infected by the spirit of rejoicing breathed 
by the festal strains, and they took hands and 
whirled round in circles on the pavement in un- 
couth imitation of the gliding shadows within. 

‘* A prettier wedding, a gayer scene, had rare- 
ly been witnessed in Brighton,” old gossips said, 
with approving nods of the head. 

All the near friends of the family were present ; 
these, of course, included both Lady Di Merton 
and Thurstan Mowbray. The day had been 
cloudless—sea and sky two vast sheets of blue; 
and in a blaze of sunlight, which harmonized 
well with the exultance of the bridal party, 
Amelia Orme had passed from her father’s door, 
her fair hair gleaming under clouds of lace-work, 
which trailed over robes of flowing white, while 
pure-hued flowers shone like white stars on her 
head and bosom. 

A scent of crushed flowers came from the 
strewn church-path, a glistening light of flowing 
draperies moved through the dim aisle, a bevy 
of fair faces were bent in prayer round the altar ; 
and the ceremony having been performed by the 
bride’s uncle with more than usual solemnity 
and more than usual assistance, the Hon. Ame- 
lia Orme had returned to her father’s house the 
Marchioness of Grandacre. 

The presents to the bride were magnificent. 
Had she married a poor man, and really re- 


quired some substantial proofs of her friends’ re- 
gard, she would have probably been inundated 
with kettle-holders, inkstaids, and many other 


knew the nature o 





varieties of such-like ‘‘nice useful things ;” but 
the future possessor of the Grandacre diamonds 
was not to be insulted by such paltry tributes ; 
her gifts were of the costliest description; and 
every woman who looked at the superb bridal 
declared that Amelia must indeed be happy. 

She was very happy, and not the sharpest 
speech from Rosa, who suffered somewhat from 
envy and its consequent uncharitableness, could 
ruffle her sister’s serenity, 

Joy of heart made Amelia amiable and come- 
ly. As Marchioness of Grandacre she was pro- 
nounced to be beautiful; while poor Rosa was 
fain to remain that ordinary-looking girl, Rosa 
Orme. 

Lord Orme looked earnestly after the travel- 
ing carriage which bore away the newly-married 
couple. 

**T never saw a better matched pair,” he mur- 
mured; ‘‘ nor a handsomer.” 

**You mean the young people?” said Lady 
Diana, coming up to him to see if any advantage 
could be taken of his apparently sentimental 
mood, . 

“*No,” he answered, with enthusiasm; ‘I 
mean the two grays. I chose them for Grand- 
acre myself. How well they step together !” 

All the same, Lord Orme was very proud and 
happy in his daughter’s marriage; and he did 
not grudge an item of the sumptuous entertain- 
ment given to celebrate the event. 

That night, when the festivity was at its 
height, Lady Diana summoned Lord Orme to 
her side. 

‘*They are all dancing,” she said; ‘‘come 
and talk to me a little. I am tired.” 

Very lovely in her fatigue Lady Diana looked 
as she leaned back in her chair; her shoulders 
brought into dazzling relief by the dark crimson 
back-ground ; her eyes half p Aw her under lip 
drooping, and revealing a pearly gleam of teeth. 

**You will soon have no daughter left,” she 
added, with a significant glance at Rosa, who 
was engaged in an animated conversation with a 
vacuous-looking young nobleman; a yoyth too 
inexperienced and simple te know how to defend 
himself from the spirited assault the vivacious 
young lady was making on him. 

Lord Orme followed the direction of Lady 
Diana’s eyes, and for an instant looked pleased ; 
then his face clouded over. 

**No daughter left!” he repeated mechanic~- 
ally; the echo of her words smote him with 
pain. Between him and the moving figures of 
the dancers rose up a pale face, whose question- 
ing eyes seemed to demand, ‘‘ And where, then, 
is my child?” 

‘* Of what are you thinking?” Lady Di said, 
gently. 
“f was thinking that, should I ever meet in 
Paradise the two women my life was linked with 
on earth, her whom I most loved I should have 
most cause to fear.” 

“wast” 

‘* Because, by some strange perversity of my 
intentions, I have injured her who was dear to 
me, and exalted her whom I ha—I mean for 
whom I did not so much care.” . 

**Lord Orme,” Lady Diana said, with sudden 
energy, “‘ why should you not marry again ?” 

**Eh! what?” 

** And marry me,” she concluded, leaning to- 
ward him, and trying, with all the power of each 
expressive feature, to make him feel her beauty. 
“You are alone—and I am alone; you are no 
longer a young man—and I have left girlhood 
far behind me. We are both of us easy tem- 
pered ; of equal rank and—and circumstances.” 
(Lady Di hesitated a little, remembering her 
milliner’s bill.) ‘* 1 have never liked any one so 
well as yourself since” (here her voice broke) ‘‘ I 
—lost my poor—Siuart. But that was a long 
while ago” (recovering herself); ‘‘ and I am sure 
that if he could look on me now”—here Lady Di 
gave an upward glance at the brilliant lustres of, 
a chandelier—“ he would approve my choice.” 

** But—” began Lord Orme. 

‘*T know what you would say,” she interrupt- 
ed: ‘*my conduct is =aemey.” 

**No, no, Lady Diana, I am only too much 
flattered; but the honor is so great—I am over- 
whelmed—and really you are too young and love- 
ly to sacrifice—” He paused. What could he 
say? and how could he say it? All the ordi- 
uary expressions of astonishment woul.) fail to 
convey his amount of surprise and perplexity. 

He was a man averse to innovations. His 
first impulse was always to reject any proposition 
which bore the impress of novelty; he hated 
change; he was unhappy during the late Lady 
Orme’s lifetime, but he got used to his unhappi- 
ness, and was sorely aggrieved when death re- 
lieved him of his tyrant. Now he had become 
accustomed to his liberty, and liberty was sweet 
to him. What was he to say to this proposition, 
which took away his breath with its magnitude? 
Lady Diana had yr pe a bold stroke, but she 

the man with whom she had 
to deal. He was too chivalrous and delicate- 
minded to judge her harshly if she failed. If 
she succeeded she should not regret the means 
she had taken to attain the end. 

‘* Tf there is but one road to a place, one must 
take it; and in attacking a man who lives in a 
continual state of mental see-saw, one’s only 
game is to frighten all the oscillation out of him,” 
she said to herself. Nevertheless, she was fem- 
inine after all, and a genuine blush suffused her 
face when she spoke the words that were to de- 
cide all. 

Lord Orme walked up and down with hasty 
nervous steps. 

**T am aware that I ought not to hesitate for 
an instant,’ he said; ‘* but—” 

(‘* It would be odd if you did not,” muttered 
Lady Di.) 

‘“* But I am so unworthy.” 

“‘ Not so,” Lady Diana said, rising and edg- 
ing toward the conservatory. ‘* Blame mc as 
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much as you will, but do not seek to escape—I 
mean, to evade—the position by self-deprecia- 
tion; remember, Lord Orme, that by so doing 
you deprive me of the only excuse I have for my 
conduct. If any thing could justify my frank- 
ness, it would be my conviction and appreciation 
of your worth.” 

Lord Orme looked doubtfully toward the con- 
servatory. 

It was there Grandacre had proposed to Ame- 
lia, and perhaps my lord fancied there might be 
infection lurking in that sweet, heavily perfumed 
atmosphere. 

“You are too beautiful to throw yourself 
away; besides—” 

** Am I beautiful ?” she said, softly ; ‘‘do you 
really think me beautiful?” a quiver of joy 
seemed to run through her voice, her lovely gray 
eyes darkened with emotion. He was too per- 
turbed to appreciate these delicate signs of trib- 
ulation, so she recovered herself; then she plead- 
ed earnestly and calmly, as one man might rea- 
son with another. 

**T am growing old, Lord Orme, and I dread 
the thoughts of a lonely old age. There comes 
a season—it is coming to us both—when pleas- 
ure turns to pain; when the vigorous grasp on 
life fails; when infirmities crowd on us in place 
of the graces of youth; then we wail over our 
failures, and yet dread their termination. The 
dark shadow comes near us, and we shrink away 
yearning for companionship which may give us 
courage to face the enemy of life. We call the 
young and happy to our aid, but they are blind- 
ed with the glory of their own strength and 
joyousness. ‘They rush by us, unheeding our 
plaint, and not perceiving its cause. When you 
and I grow alder, Lord Orme, would it not be 
pleasant for us to clasp each other’s hands as the 
darkness gathers? But I forgot—you have chil- 
dren—your fate is happier than mine. When I 
die there won't be a single being who will care 
to listen for my last words, or—” 

Here the feminine element reasserted itself, 
and Lady Diana turned away her head and 
wept, or at least held up a lace handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

‘* Upon my word, this is most extraordinary ! 
I really don’t know what to say, Lady Diana. 
Pray—pray don’t agitate yourself. I am not 
worth it.” 

‘*But your wealth and title are,” Lady Di 
murmured, sotto voce ; and then she wept more. 

‘*T tell you what it is,” Lord Orme said, des- 
perately ; I will—” 

‘*You will? Then you do not despise me 
Lady Di cried, ecstatically. ’ 

‘*Dear lady,” he said, ‘‘ I am immensely flat- 
tered. I was unprepared, of course; but still 
your proposition has given me unutterable gratifi- 
cation. I am the happiest of men, and I will—” 
He paused ; he looked at her with tenderness. 
How could he look otherwise at such a beautiful 
face? ‘You will excuse me for a few mo- 
ments; my guests require my presence in the 
supper-room. Believe that I adore your frank- 
ness, and have determined that I will—” 

‘¢ What will you do?” she said, eagerly draw- 
ing nearer to him, and laying a hand on his arm. 

‘* I will think it over.” And Lord Orme van- 
ished in the crowd. 

Have you ever seen the baffled face of a cat 
when its intended victim slips from under its 
feline paw and darts into a sheltering hole in 
the wall? If so, you may picture Lady Di’s 
expression at this juncture. “mn 
Nevertheless, she was not altogether dissatis- 
fied. . 
‘*Tt is half the battle to get him familiarized 
with the idea,” she thought. ‘‘ Hecate might 
marry him if she only persisted long enough, far 
less me! I shall be Lady Orme yet.” 


“T want to speak to you, Lady Di!” The 
tone was imperative, such a tone as no man uses 
to a woman unless words of love have passed 
between them. 

Lady Di looked up and hesitated. 

‘* Where ?” she said, ignoring the conservato- 
ry, which she had been so anxious to enter a few 
moments previously. 

‘*T know enough of the sex by this time to be 
aware that while no one can make opportunities 
so quickly as a woman, no one can evade them 
more dextrously when she ceases to- desire 
them,” Captain Mowbray said, rather bitterly. 
“‘ Did I not see you, just now, signifying by look, 
if not by word, to Lord Orme your wish to rest 
yourself on the fauteuil in the shadow of yonder 
ferns? Come.” 

He offered his arm, and Lady Diana accepted 
it with something very like a curse between her 
rose-pink lips. Your coquette is never very far 
from hating where she has loved. 

Supposing that Lord Orme should return, 
swayed by his mutable inclinations, and she 
should miss the treasure! 

‘* This comes of teaching one’s mule how to 
drive,” she murmured, di mtentedly. ‘* There 
must be an end to this: he shall have his final 
congé to-night.” 

She sat down in the seat to which Thurstan 
pointed, and he placed himself by her side. 
For a while there was silence between them, 
such silence as is sometimes sweeter than speech ; 
sometimes more bitter than the harshest words. 

Lady Di was resolved to give her companion 
no assistance. She sat still, so still that a few 
overripe fuschia blossoms that dropped on to 
her shoulders rested there; and when he put 
out his hand toward her own with an entreating 
gesture, she did not seem to see the movement, 
for her little wrist never stirred from the fold of 
the dress where it reposed. Despite her annoy- 
ance at her position, she could not help feeling a 
soft sense of enjoyment in this luxurious atmos- 
phere. The sharp edge of the sea wind was 
closely excluded from this warm luscious recess, 
where the vivid hues of tropical plants were sub- 
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dued by the dim light, and rare fragrance made 
the slumberous air heavy with sweetness. 

“Will you valse?” Lady Diana said, sud- 
denly. 

“ "Ned 

She was conscious of the gloom in his eyes, 
of the harsh intonation of his voice, but she af- 
fected to perceive neither. The time was gone 
when she cared either to lull his doubts or soothe 
his anger. 

“They tell me,” he said, presently, in a voice 
which she felt grated sorely against the harmony 
of the scene, ‘‘ that you are going to marry that 
old man.” 

** What old man ?” she answered, indifferent- 
ly, toying with the feathers on her fan. 

**You know whom I mean. You have given 
me enough pain of heart: do not hurt me with 
small meannesses. What is the use of humbug- 
ging - ‘ 

“‘ There is no use,” Lady Diana said, quietly. 
‘The older I get the more convinced am I that, 
to be thoroughly comfortable, one should never 
take the trouble to humbug; it’s much easier to 
be lazy, and selfish to tell the truth.” 

“It can not be true” (leaning over her, and 
grasping her arm) ‘“‘ that you are going to give 
— to Lord Orme for the sake of his mon- 
e ? 

“‘Did he tell you so?” Lady Di asked, eager- 
ly, with a vague hope that Lord Orme might 
have been-more explicit to his friend than to 
herself. 

**No; it is you who tell me so,” Captain 
Mowbray said, gloomily. ‘‘ Your own face is 
an index to the falseness of your heart. You 
never throw away your wiles. I was watching 
you just now, Lady Diana. I am only too well 
acquainted with every variety of lie your muta- 
ble features can express; but for once I must 
force the truth from you. Do you or do you 
not still love me?” 

So strong is the force of habit, and so rarely 
did Lady Diana ever give such questions a de- 
cided negative, that she answered, involuntarily, 
‘*Yes.” Then she thought better of it, and add- 
ed, with an outbreak of genuine candor, “It is 
of no use my nursing any further delusion about 
myself, Thurstan. I believe I love people some- 
times, and a little time ago I quige thought I was 
very fond of you; but to tell you the truth—” 

She hesitated. A glimpse of the young man’s 
wrathful face, gleaming pale in the dusk, checked 
her for an instant. 

**Go on!” he said, savagely: ‘‘ the truth does 
not often grace your lips.” 

** Well, then, I care for no one but myself.” 

And Lady Diana sank back in her seat with 
a little sigh of relief. She was rather glad to 
be found out at last. The assumption of many 
disguises had become wearisome to her. 

He looked at her for a while in silence; then 
he came near to her, and took her by the hands. 

**'You do not love me ?” 

**No, on my-honor, I don’t think I do now,” 
Lady Di said, ealmly. 

** Have you ever loved me?” he repeated, with 
emphasis. ‘‘ Are you quite certain ?” 

“‘T don’t know. I dare say I did, until you 
began to love me back again, and then it got so 
monotonous—really, I forget—I wish you would 
not ask such unpleasant questions, Thurstan.” 

‘*Then you have sinned simply for vanity’s 
sake ?” 

She looked uneasily round. 

**Do not speak so loudly,” she muttered. 

**Do you know what I think of you?” he 
said; with increased excitement, and tightening 
his clasp on her hands. ‘‘I think that if the 
Magdalen were living, you would be unworthy 
to touch the hemef her robe. When the day 
comes for you to be judged, Lady Diana, I would 


}@ather be the vilest wretch that walks the streets 


than you—you—” 

The next word was whispered in her ear, and 
perhaps was the hardest one that Lady Diana 
had ever listened to during the whole course of 
her evil, pampered life. He kissed her as he 
spoke it, and in his kiss there was more of con- 
tempt than even that bitter word conveyed. 

In another instant he was gone, and the sob- 
bing waves and glad music became strangely 
blended with the harsh echo of that parting word. 

Lady Diana looked up pensively at the stars, 
which gleamed dimly through the thick panes 
of glass. 

**T’'ll never speak the truth again,” she thought; 
‘*if I had lied, he would still be thinking me an 
angel.” . 


“Do you think I had better do it?” Lord 
Orme said, looking rather wistfully at Lady Di- 
ana, when, after a short interval, he rejoined 
her in the conservatory. 

His disconnected phrase was perfectly under- 
stood by the person to whom it was addressed ; 
but a hovering domestic fancied that he referred 
to coffee, and forthwith offered him that bever- 


age. 

Lord Orme took some, mechanically ; but put 
his hand on the cream-jug when, in the agita- 
tion of the moment, Lady Diana filled her own 


cup. 

r That is enough,” he said, as he tilted back 
the cream with a view to its economy. Then 
he pondered again. 

“*T am sure it would be for your happiness 
and mine,” Lady Di said, energetically. 

“‘ Ah, yes; I dare say it might be,” was the 
doubtful response. 

Lady Diana’s heart began to fill with anger; 
but she concealed it under the guise of emotion. 

‘*T am very unhappy,” she stammered. “I 
have forfeited your respect, and—” 

Here she sobbed, not knowing well what to 
say next. 

‘*No—no: don’t say that,” replied the kind- 
hearted nobleman, in distress. ‘‘ Let it be Yes 





(if it will make your happiness); no doubt I 





shall get used—I mean, no doubt I shall be very 
happy. Letdt be Yes’ then, Lady Diana.” 

And, with a deep sigh, he gulped down the 
rest of his coffee. 

Lady Diana dejected and Lady Diana elated 
were two very different persons. Never was a 
lovelier or brighter face than that which she 
turned to Lord Orme now. She caught her 
breath with a little quick sob of delight as she 
leaned on his arm, and murmured, 

“*T am so happy.” 

The game was won. Defeat would have been 
disgraceful ; but victory brought a thousand hon- 
ors in its train. 

Pacified duns, angry rivals, wealth, comfort— 
all these luxuries would be secured when she was 
Lady Orme. 

**I wonder if Amelia has got the family dia- 
monds ?” she thought. 

Then she gave Lord Orme’s arm a little 
squeeze, and said: 

**T shall tell our friends to-night. 
dance this quadrille, won't you ?” 

“Don't tell them until after the quadrille, 
then,” pleaded the other. 

And then they went into the dancing-room, 
and Lady Diana did not tell her friends for the 
present; but went through the figures of the 
dance with a little song of triumph in her heart, 
and the words of the song were: 

**T am Lady Orme—Lady Orme!” 

Her eyes shone, her lips kept moving into 
tremulous smiles of delight; her beauty, irradi- 
ated by joy, was almost queenly to-night. Her 
flashing jewels, the sheeny sweep of her robes, 
the undulating grace of her movements, all that 
pertained to her, seemed enhanced by the charm 
of her triumphant loveliness. 

Lord Orme looked at her with mild satisfac- 
tion. He was glad she was fair, as she meant 
always to live with him. He hoped she wouldn't 
want to ride—he hated to see women knocking 
about valuable horses; and he should stipulate 
with her she wasn’t to make the tea. Women 
were so wasteful—spilled the tea all over the 
place, deluged it with water, then said it was 
weak, and rang for more. 

And then there was one other thing he de- 
termined on. He would fetch Azalea home to 
live with him; the long endured and unsuspect- 
ed wrong should be atoned for at length. With 
Lady Diana to watch over and protect her, scan- 
dal would be in a great measure averted. His 
new wife could help him to place the neglected 
girl in her proper sphere. He would no longer 
be burdened with the sickly feeling of remorse 
which had haunted him since he rejected the 
duties of a parent, and cast his own flesh and 
blood away from the shelter of his love. 

** Azalea shall come home,” was the refrain 
of his thoughts as he walked restlessly through 
the great salons with Lady Diana on his arm. 

**Ought I not to tell dear Rosa?” the latter 
whispered, as they drew near a brilliant group, 
in which Rosa’s sharp eyes and Rosa’s shrill 
voice were prominent. 

It was indelicate of her, this precipitation ; 
she felt that; but, then, she dared not let Lord 
Orme ‘‘sleep it over” without his making his 
decision public. 

**T will have that pleasure myself,” Lord Orme 
said, with a certain grave dignity not unbecom- 
ing to him. @ 

He put his hand gently on his daughter's 
shoulder. 

**Rosa,” he began, ‘‘I have something very 
agreeable to tell you.” 

He paused, as a servant drew near to them, 
and presented him with a letter. 

“*Tf you please, my lord, a person left this 
here just now, and was particular about its be- 
ing delivered to you at once.” 

Lord Orme glanced at the letter. ‘‘ Imme- 
diate” was written outside; and he stepped quick- 
ly up to a small table where candles were burn- 
ing. 

‘*Pray excuse me,” he said to those near 
him; ‘but it may be from my stud farm. I 
will only just glance at it.” 

Rosa and her friends moved away. Lady Di- 
ana alone remained near him, furtively watching 
his face as he tore open the packet. 

Then she suffered her glance to wander round 
the richly-appointed rooms; and her little foot 
beat time with the music as she exulted over the 
luxuries of her new home. 

**Look at Rosa! how much she is enjoying 
the dancing, and how devoted her partner seems. 
Unless I am much mistaken, Lord Orme, you 
will soon rejoice over the bridal of another 
daughter.” 

She turned laughingly toward him, and was 
about to put her hand on his arm to attract his 
attention; but when she looked round and saw 
his countenance, her heart quivered with a great 
pang of nervous terror. 

“What is it?” she cried. 
what is it ?” 

Lord Orme did not speak. His face looked 
shrunk and livid; his eyes were fixed on the 
paper, which his fingers held with a stiff grasp, 
like hands that are dead. 

The dance music swelled into a frenzy of 
jubilee; the dancers whirled faster and faster. 
Rosa and her partner circled near them, in a 
perfect whirlwind of diaphanous skirts. The 
girl’s eyes were shining with happy excitement. 
As she passed near her father she gave him a 
bright look of recognition, not observing the ex- 
pression of his face. 

‘*What is it?” Lady Diana reiterated, her 
alarm increased by a silence which seemed so 
full of pain. 

“It is God's justice, I suppose,” Lord Orme 


Come and 


**Oh, tell me, 





said, slowly, his words coming out, with an ef- | 


fort, from his drawn lips ;—*‘and my punish- 
ment.” 

Then he put the letter into her hands, and 
turning away as one who can not endure that 


his face should be seen, because of its sore trou- 
ble, he abruptly left the room. 

She looked after him blankly, and then her 
eyes fell on the letter. It ran as follows: 


**My Lorp,—Your daughter Azalea is dead. 
She died in my presence a week since, and I saw 
her buried this morning. The only reproach she 
ever made against you consisted in her not men- 
tioning your name during her last hours. 

** Her last words were for me who loved her; 
but she did not speak of the man who was once 
too dear to her, nor of the father who was as no- 
thing to her. 

**Her foster-parent, George Moore, told ms 
before he died, that he believed in his heart that 
you were married to the dead girl's mother. 
Whether this be true or false matters little now; 
for even were such the truth, and I forced you 
to own it, not all the honor of your name and 
wealth could reanimate my girl into the beauty 
of life. 

** That she should never move again seems to 
me more wonderful than that she should have 
ceased to speak; for lately she had grown very 
silent, but her fingers were always restless, and 
her eyes continually sought the window, as though 
she expected some arrival that might bring her 
happiness; but no one came, excepting the old 
doctor. 

‘**T am, my lord, your obedient servant, 

**Ropert Dove as.” 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A tapy asked a gentleman how old he was. He re- 
plied, ‘‘What you do in every thing.” What was his 
age? X . 

a 

“Are you fond of tongue, Sir?" “TI was always 
fond of tongue, Madam, and I like it still." 

“Nineteen dresses in three weeks, and she eald last 
night that she could not go to supper because she had 
not a rag to her back!” 

“What did Gussy say?” 

“Why, that he could not elther; be had no coat to 
his stomach.” 





-_ 
A GRECIAN BEND TRAGEDY. 

At midnight in her chamber lone, 
While round her form the Jamp-light shone 
A maiden fair did sadly moan; 
She was a girl of mighty grit, 

Her breast was heaving wild with passion, 
She was so mad she could have “ fit,” 

Because she couldn't catch the fashion. 


“T'll do it, sure,” the maiden said, 
The while with wrath she shook her head, 
‘And that before I sleep in bed; 
I'm bound to have the proper bend ; 
No more I'll bear the idle scorning 
Of other girls whom Heaven mend— 
Or break their necks the firet fine morning.” 


But here she ceased, and with a sigh, 
As though she fain would stop and cry, 
Before the glass with courage high, 
Till fled the night before the morn, 
Her lovely form she squirmed and twisted ; 
But with the dawn she “owned the corn," 
And from her efforts vain desisted. 


Then goaded on by wounded pride 
Nor knowing where her shame to hide, 
In angry mood she “up and died.” 
Yet though it surely seems too bad, 
Her sorrows should be never ending, 
Her spectral form, a vision sad, 
At midnight still is Grecian bend-ing. 





Young ladies who play croquet are known as “maids 
all for lawn.” 





“William, my son, how came you to muddy your 
dress so?” 

Willie stopped a moment, then looking his father in 
the eye, very soberly asked: 

“ Father, what am I made of?” 

“Dust. The Bible says, ‘Dust thon art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.’” 

“Well, father, if I'm dust, how can I help being 
muddy when it rains on me?" 








—_ = 
Archie and Tom sparked the same girl. One night 
Archie called on her and found her alone. After some 


conversation he burst out with: ‘‘ Miss Mollie, do yoa 
think you could leave this comfortable home, kind fa- 
ther and mother, loving brothers and sisters, and go 
to the far West with a young man who has little to 
live on save his profession?” Miss Mollie laid her 
hand gently on Archie's shoulder, with her eyes about 
half closed, her ruby lips slightly apart, and said soft- 
ly: “*Yes, Archie, I think I could." ‘ Well,” said 
Archie, ‘(my friend Tom is going West, and wants to 


marry. I will mention it to him.” 





Her “Photo” album richly bound, 

And shining fair with lustrous gold, 

I from the table raised and said: 

“Ts this your Bible I behold?" 

“Ah, no!” she said, with happy smile, 
““We maidens have, you know, our whims, 
And though devout! pondered o'er, 

No Bible ‘tis; but Book of Hime!" 





“Pretty girl, Amanda is.” ‘Ah! is she blonde or 
brunette?” “Oh, she has her days of both.” 

naeeaneiiieies 

“T understand, Mr. Jones, that you said you conld 
turn any thing neater than any man in this town.” 

“* Yes, Mr. Smith, I said so." 

“Well, Mr. Jones, I don't like to brag, but there is 
no man on earth that can turn a thing as well as I can 
whittle it.” 

**Pob, nonsense, Mr. Smith, talk about your whit- 
tling ; what can you whittle as well as I can turn it?" 

“Any thing, every thing, Mr. Jones. Just name 
the article that I can’t whittle, that you can turn, and 








I will give you a V if I don't do it to the satisfaction * 


of all these gentlemen present.” 
‘Well, Mr. Smith, suppose we take two grind- 
stones, just for trial; you may whittle and I will turn,” 
Mr. Smith slid. 


——— 





“ Phil, my jewel,” said Pat, “I'm mighty sorry you 
can’t dine with me to-day.” 
“ Arrah, and why can't I dine with you?” sald the 
astonished Phil. 
“+ Because, my dear,"’ returned Pat, ‘I haven't asked 
ye as yet.” 
ae 
A man who had been sick away from home wrote 
back thus: ‘“‘I am so changed that my oldest creditors 
would hardly know me |" 
uted 
The provisions of the new Massachusetts Prohibit- 
ory law are so exacting that the Boston police are 
watching the tamblers in the circus. 








The most reflection some young ladies have is in the 
rror. 





Tae Best Drawine Lesson—Drawing a salary. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD—SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—{Sze Page 573.). 





SALT LAKE CITY. 


WE gave in our last 
Number illustrations of 
Omaha, Nebraska, and 
of a Prairie on Fire, on 
the line of the Union 
Pacific Railway. On 
page 572 we give this 
week a picture of Salt 
Lake City. This settle- 
ment, situated in the 
Territory of Utah, was 
formed by the Mormons, 
or Latter-Day Saints, aft- 
er their expulsion from 
the city of Nauvoo, in 
Illinois, ‘Their prophet, 
JoserH Smiru, and his 
brother, were murdered 
in the jail of Carthage 
by an armed mob. In 
the beginning of 1846 
the van of the Mormons, 
under the guidance of 
BricuHam Yowunc, the 
successor of JOSEPH 
Situ, crossed the Mis- 
sissippi on their journey 
for the Western wilder- 
ness; and, after endur- 
ing great privations on 
their journey, the pio- 
neers reached, in 1847, 
the spot where they es- 
tablished the city, and 
in autumn were joined 
by the main body. Dur- 
ing the winter and spring 
they suffered from fam- 
ine; but on the arrival 
of harvest provisions be- 
came abundant. 

There can be little 
wonder that the more 
ignorant of the Mor- 
mons, when they first 
see the ‘City of the 
Saints,” believe that they 
have reached the prom- 
ised land. The city site 
has been well chosen. 
It lies in a charming 
and almost entirely level 
valley, surrounded by 
hills and grand mount- 
ain peaks, watered by in- 
numerable rivulets. The 
waters of ‘City Creek 
Cafion,” divided into in- 
numerable streams, run 
down every principal 
street of the city. The 
roads are wide, and, ex- 
cept in three or four busi- 
ness streets, each house 
has a large garden, and 
very frequently an or- 

chard attached to it. 
Light and graceful trees 
line each street. The 
climate of the valley is 
good; peach and apri- 
cot trees are flourishing 
every where. So calm 
and tranquil is the 
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course of life in the Mor- 
mon capital that the re- 
mark of the Shaker to 
Artemus Ward would 
seem to be applicable to 
it, ‘‘Here all is peas.” 
And whatever may be 
said about those peculiar 
institations which have 
made the Mormon relig- 
ion a by-word and a jest, 
every visitor is constrain- 
ed to admit that the in- 
dustry of this remarkable 
people has made what 
was once little else than 
a barren alkaline desert 
to ‘‘ blossom as the rose.”’ 
Their local government 
is excellent. Crime, in 
the full sense of the 
word, is almost unknown 
among them, or is con- 
fined to the ‘* Gentile” 
residents. There are but 
four bar-rooms and one 
billiard-saloon in Salt 
Lake City to a popula- 
tion of 27,000—a re- 
markable fact in this 
Western country, where 
there is usually a bar- 
room to each twenty or 
so inhabitants. Rapid 
changes will:no doubt 
follow the progress of 
civilization in this com- 
munity, and the comple- 
tion of the Pacific rail- 
roads can hardly fail to 
inaugurate them. 

Our illustration shows 
the general plan of the 
city. The Tabernacle, 
irreverently termed by. 
Gentiles ‘* the great egg- 
shell,” from the form of 
its roof, is plainly seen 
in. the middle distance. 
The building will hold 
10,000 persons, and 7000 
persons can be comfort- 
ably seated. It is one 
vast room, the dome be- 
ing supported by a Howe 
truss, resting on stone 
columns. It possesses 
the second largest organ 
in the United States, 
and has an immense 
platform, with several 
desks for the president, 
the twelve apostles, and 
others. It is the place 
of worship for the Mor- 
mons of the city; and 
on every Sabbath they 
gather there to listen to 
exhortations often deliv- 
ered by a dozen speak- 
ers, The roof is com- 
posed of wooden shin- 
gies, which, having turn- 
ed somewhat gray with 
age, have the appear- 
ance of a dull metallic 
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surface. The *‘Temple,” of which we have 
heard so much, is a separate building, and its 
indations, of granite, only are laid, although 
e work was begun fifteen years ago. ‘The 
grand range of the Wasatch Mountains is seen 
in. the distance 

Salt Lake City will be in direct communica- 
tion with the Pacific Railroad in October next, 


by the branch line to be known as the Utah 
Central Railroad. 
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OUR CHINESE VISITORS. 

Tue visit of Cuoy-Cuew and Sinc-Man, the 
Chinese merchants from San Francisco, who ar- 
rived here on the evening of August 11, will 
further the influences of the receat visit of Mr. 
Buriixcame and his diplomatic party. It will 
even more directly promote the friendly com- 
mercial relations which it was a main object of 
the BuRLINGAME mission to inaugurate. CHOY- 
Cuew, in hig speech at Chicago on the 6th of 
August. admirably expressed the sentiments of 
the more enlightened among the great mer- 
chants in the Chinese empire when he said: 
‘“China must brush away the dust of her an- 
tiquity, and, looking across the Pacific, behold 
and profit by the lessons of the New World. 
Phat she has already begun to do this is mani- 
fest from the facts stated by him that ‘*steam- 
boat lines have been established on our rivers, 
and the telegraph will soon connect us with this 
wonderful sovereignty, where the people rule, 
and where every thing proclaims peace and 
good-will to all.” About thirty-eight years ago 
the Edinburgh Review exposed the falsity of the 
statements made by those interested in the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company as to the anti- 
commercial character of the Chinese. It proved 
that they were, on the contrary, a highly-com- 
mercial people; that they were, as they still are, 
the great traders of the Eastern.Archipelago ; 
that vast’ numbers of them were settled at Bata- 
via, Singapore,,and other cgmmercial emporia, 
all actively engaged in trade or in some species 
of useful industry. The Edinburgh Review pre- 
dicted even then the growth of that American 
trade with China which now promises to assume 
such prodigious proportions, and the interests of 
which will be materially helped by the visit of 
Cuoy-Cuew and Stvc-Man to our metropolis 
as representatives of Chinese industry and com- 
merce, 

Chese Chinese merchants have been long set- 
tled in California, and have practically become 
American citizens. They speak our language 
with perfect freedom, and are well acquainted 
wich our country. Of course, they are particu- 

larly interested in the schemes lately projected 
for Chinese emigration to America, 


—— 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN HEALTH- 
BOARD. 


In order to learn how to preserve health it is 

cessary, first, to understand what health is. A 
not inapt, though somewhat negative, popular 
lescription phrases it as a condition in which 
here is no consciousness of the existence of any 

gan or member—-when we do not feed that we 
have a heart, a stomach, or any other annoying 
e of mechanism within us. Professionally, 
i been worded as ‘‘a state in which all the 
functions are exerted with regularity and har- 
mony.” A better and more scientific definition, 
however, would be—a state wherein the nutrition 
of all the tissues is properly performed ; or—to 
put it in language intelligible to the uninitiated 

a state wherein every part of the body is re- 
paired as fast as it is wasted.* 

All the various textures of which the body is 
composed are built up of minute cells. No mo- 
tion, no function can be performed without in- 
volving the destruction of some of these cells, 
and the organs called into play remain to a cer- 
tain extent incapacitated for-action until the 
worn-out elements are removed, and their place 

plied by fresh and appropriate material. Con- 
tinual destruction and continual repair are the 
two ¢ eat conditions of our being, and any dis- 

turbance of the balance between them leads to 
n or less disastrous results. When St. Paul 
fessed that he *‘ died daily,” his spiritual met- 
embodied unconsciously a demonstrable 
shysiological fact. The manual laborer with 
every stroke of his hammer or pickaxe commits 
infinitesimal suicide as regards some hundreds 
muscular molecules; the brain-worker anni- 
hilates with every thought a portion of his nerve 
substance; each throb of the heart, each tear of 
f or laugh of mirth, implies the death of 
numerous particles of matter. It is evident, 
therefore, that the two most important pieces of 
business to be accomplished are, to dispose of 
these dead atoms—to clear away the rubbish— 
nd to incorporate fresh, vigorous ones in their 
stead. To these two great ends all the complex 
operations of the different organs are means, 
Che former—the removal of dead matter—is ef- 
fected through the agency of the lungs, skin, 
kidneys, and intestinal canal. For the latter— 
the process of repair—it is necessary, to use a 
mercantile phrase, first, that the raw material 
should be supplied; second, that it should be 
converted into the manufactured product; and, 
third, that it should be sent to a market. These 
three desiderata are attained by the co-operation 
of the three grand functions of digestion, respira- 
tion, and circulation; the digestive organs being 
importers and, to a certain extent, manufacturers ; 
the respiratory apparatus putting the finishing 





} 





” This general definition is, of course, intended to 
apply to the mature period of life. During infancy 
and youth, while the process of growth is going on, 
the supply of new material exceeds the current waste. 
The opposite condition, in old age, when the waste 
exceeds the supply, indicates a decadence of the nat- 
ural powers, and is therefore a departure from health, 


touches to the fabric; and the heart acting as 
wholesale dealer, while the arteries are jobbers 
of small lots to suit retail customers, ‘The com- 
mercial microcosm thus figured is very much like 
its outside prototype. Under judicious legisla- 
tion (on the ‘‘ non-interference” principle) affairs 
go on quite harmoniously, demand and supply 
are equalized, all classes are fairly represented, 
taxes are not burdensome, and *‘hberty, equali- 
ty, and fraternity” are peacefully maintained, 
the only ‘national debt” being the ‘‘ debt of na- 
ture.” But sometimes human vanity, disregard- 
ing the ‘‘ daissez faire” philosophy, oversteps its 
governmental limits and undertakes to ‘‘ regu- 
late” matters in contravention of the natural 
laws of trade; and then all sorts of troubles oc- 
cur. Some imports are admitted free, while al- 
most prohibitory duties are levied on others; 
the necessary interchange of commodities with 
the outer world is impeded; extravagant ex- 
penditures in certain departments entail a depre- 
ciation of the circulating medium; old estab- 
lished organs are forced to borrow from their 
neighbors in order to meet the drafts upon them ; 
the markets are disturbed—there is a scarcity 
here, a glut there; the heart makes an over- 
issue of ‘* watered” stock; ten to one the liver 
gets up a “‘ corneg” in bile; the small purchasers 
lack means or lose confidence, and their demand 
falls off; and the result is, that a ‘‘ crisis” takes 
place and there is a series of failures, in some of 
which theassets are so far below the liabilities 
that there is no chance of a resumption of busi- 
ness. 

Let us now endeavor to describe a little more 
in detail this manufacturing business, as trans- 
acted under the most favorable circumstances. 
The raw materials which are needed are, as every 
body knows, food, water, and air; the solid por- 
tions of food, of course, supplying the most essen- 
tial elements. ‘There are two purposes to be 
served by food ; namely, the construction of tissue 
and the production of heat; and alimentary sub- 
- stances are divided into two classes, as they are 
adapted to the one or the other of these ends ; 
the first class, or food proper, consisting of sub- 
stances which contain nitrogen (such as the lean 
parts of meat, ete.), and being digested in the 
stomach ; while the second class, or fuel, com- 
prises starch, sugar, fat, oil, alcohol, etc., and is 
digested in the upper part of the intestine. These 
two kinds of digestion are performed in very dif- 
ferent ways, the stomach furnishing an acid solv- 
ent for its part of the work, while the intestine 
adds an alkali to the oily materials with which it 
deals, and converts them into an emulsion; so 
that it is possible for a person to be dyspeptic as 
to one kind of food, while the other is properly 
digested. 

The food, having been duly prepared by the 
process just briefly hinted at, is started on a slow 
journey along the intestinal canal, and during its 
transit myriads of busy little absorbent vessels 
abstract from it all ofits nutritive particles; the 
tissue-making substances being taken charge of 
by veins, and the fuel by special carriers called 
‘*lacteals.” The former deposit their freight 
temporarily with the liver, where it is further 
purified and forwarded through other veins to 
the receiving bureau of the heart; the latter 
transmit their parcels to the same destination 
more directly through a tube known as the 
** thoracic duct,” which empties into a large vein 
near the inner end of the left collar-bone, quite 
close to the heart. 

Although it is the custom to speak of the heart 

as a single organ, we have in reality two hearts, 
as distinct from each other as are two city houses 
with a party wall between them. These two 
hearts are, in fact, two-story edifices adjoining 
each other and built upon the same plan, the up- 
per story of each being devoted to the receipt, 
and the lower to the delivery of goods. The 
right side of the heart—or, more properly speak- 
ing, the right heart—deals only with the blood 
returned by the veins from all parts of the body 
—blood which has served its purpose, and which 
is brought home laden with impurities and de- 
prived of its nutritive qualities. In the up stairs 
department, or ‘‘dumping-room,” of the right 
heart this blood is mingled with the proceeds of 
the two kinds of digestion we have described, 
and lowered through a trap-door into the com- 
partment beneath, from whence it is sent to the 
lungs for purification. The lungs consist of con- 
geries of small air-cells, and the walls of these 
are embroidered with an intricate net-work of 
minute vessels, through the delicate coats of 
which t'.» blood gives out the carbon with which 
it was + .*ged, and absorbs from the inspired 
air the uxygen which is now alone needed to 
render it fit for use. This process being accom- 
eye it is returned to the upper story of the 
eft heart, lowered through another trap-door into 
the delivery department, and thence distributed 
through the ramifying arteries to every part of 
the body. 

From what has been said it will be readily un- 
derstood that for the maintenance of health all 
three of these great functions, digestion, respi- 
ration, and circulation, must be adequately per- 
formed. If proper food in proper quantity be 
not supplied, or if the digestive apparatus fail to 
extract therefrom available materials, all the ex- 
pansion of the broadest chest will not suffice to 
give the blood its needed gualities; if, on the 
other hand, respiration be defective, or the in- 
spired air be deficient in oxygen or defiled with 
deleterious gases, good food and good digestion 
have their purpose thwarted; and, lastly, even 
if both digestion and respiration be fully opera- 
tive, their work will be annulled by an impedi- 
*ment to the circulation of the blood, or a want 
of assimilative power in the tissues supplied by 
it. Moreover, derangement of any one of these 
functions soon produces a disturbance of the oth- 
er two. 

So far we have endeavored—without going 





into the more recondite mysteries of subordin- 


a 





ate and auxiliary functions, such as the guiding 


stimulus of the ‘‘ vis nervosa” through its ‘‘ ce- | 


rebro-spinal” and ‘ ganglionic” channels; the 
separate duties of the ‘‘red blood disks” and 
‘* cytoid corpuscles,” and the machinery for their 
fabrication and repair; the ‘‘ cellular hypothe- 
sis,” or the ‘‘ germinal matter theory,” or the 
seductive ** protoplasm” platform of Huxley ; 
without inquiring whether fibrin is an aliment 
or an excrement; without discussing the great 
vexed question of the day, whether to structure 
or to function should be awarded causative pri- 
ority; whether force is a property of matter or 
matter a result of force—to sketch broadly, and 
it is hoped intelligibly, the main conditions of 
health; and now, with the reader’s permission, 
we shall point out a few very obvious inferences 
with regard to the means of fulfilling these con- 
ditions. 

In the first place, wholesome food in sufficient 
but not excessive quantity, and containing the re- 
quisite proportions of tissue-making and heat-pro- 
ducing materials, must be taken at proper inter- 
vals. A normal appetite, and the ordinary mixed 
dietary resources of every household, will gener- 
ally suffice to satisfy these postulates; but there 
are two errors frequently committed, against 
which we wish to give a mild warning. The 
first of these is the consumption of inordinate 
amounts of liquids, especially of cold water, dur- 
ing or soon after a meal. By this practice not 
only is the gastric juice diluted to some extent, 
but, what is of more consequence, the digestive 
organs are cooled below their working point ; and 
it is to be borne in mind that the stomach, when 
called upon for action, must raise its tempera- 
ture nearly three degrees above the heat of the 
rest of the body. ‘The other bad habit to which 
we would call attention is the custom prevalent 
among business men of filling the protracted in- 
terspace between an early breakfast and a late 
supper by ‘‘any thing to stay the stomach” in 
the middle of the day. Under the deceptive ti- 
tle of ‘‘lunch” the most outrageous impositions 
are practiced upon the good-nature of the in- 
ternal economy. Abominable compounds mis- 
named cake, or crude atrocities termed by imag- 
inative vendors pie, not uncommonly form the 
staple of this Barmecidal repast ; or to the appe- 
tite which craves flesh-forming pabulum, its 
owner gives a *‘stone” in the shape of a half- 
cooked apple-dumpling! If we our way, all 
such ill-judged appeals to perverted tastes—all 
pastry and confectionery of whatever grade— 
should be abolished by *‘ reconstructive” act of 
Congress. While appetite lasts it is better to 
supply it with substantial, nutritive viands; aft- 
er hunger has been satisfied the stomach should 
not be overloaded with superfluous substances 
which merely tickle the palate. 

For the process of respiration pure air, and 
plenty of it, is needed. With every breath we 
deprive the atmosphere of a portion of its oxy- 
gen, and pollute it with a certain amount of car- 
bonic acid. ‘This latter gas always exists in the 
atmosphere in the proportion of from four to six 
parts in ten thousand (to an even greater extent 
in cities); and in addition to this, every pair of 
human lungs generates and exhales it at the rate 
of about fifteen cubic ‘feet in twenty-four hours. 
Now, air containing one per cent. of carbonic 
acid gas becomes unfit for breathing purposes ; 
so that one man confined in an air-tight apart- 
ment of moderate dimensions would before long 
commit involuntary suicide merely by breathing ; 
and when we add that, besides carbonic acid, a 
constant elimination of more positively poison- 
ous organic matter is always occurring from the 
lungs and from the skin, and state the further 
fact that a candle in burning uses as much oxy- 
gen and gives out as much carbonic acid as an 
average human being, and that an ordinary gas- 
burner equals eight living adults in this respect, 
we trust that a homily on the importance of ven- 
tilation, or an inferential sermon against crowd- 
ed ball-rooms and other similar poison vats, may 
be left to the good sense of the reader. 

More especially is the precaution of securing a 
supply of fresh air to be observed at night, for 
then the percentage of pure oxygen is less. While 
sunlight lasts plants under its influence possess 
the property of absorbing carbonic acid and set- 
ting free the oxygen again; but after dark they 
cease to perform this function, and the animal 
world is left to take care of itself until morning. 

To maintain the blood in active circulation 
no better advice can be given than that con- 
veyed in the old saw: ‘‘ Keep the head cool by 
temperance and the feet warm by exercise.” 
Without exercise (limited on the hither side of 
fatigue) no function can be adequately perform- 
ed; but more particularly does it bear upon the 
proper distribution of the liquid life within the 
arteries. By its means the waste particles are 
thrown off with greater rapidity, and a demand 
stimulated for newer and better material; by it 
the blood is called to every portion of the frame, 
and that equalization of temperature produced 
which we speak of as *‘the glow of health.” 
In speaking of exercise, however, we do not 
mean the too often overdone exertions of the 
gymnasium, where one set of muscles is mon- 
strously distorted at the expense of all the rest. 
Moderate training of this sort is well enough in 
the absence of outdoor practice; but an exag- 
gerated ‘‘biceps” is not a conclusive evidence 
of a perfect sanitary condition. Neither do we 
refer to dancing vehemently at thronged assem- 
blies, where glaring gas and sudorific society are 
devitalizing the close atmosphere, and joading 
it with carbonic acid and organic matter. Un- 
der such circumstances exercise merely forces 
the lungs to contaminate the system by intro- 
ducing impurities in excess of those already ex- 
isting in it. A brisk ‘‘ constitutional” walk, 
taken regularly in pure open air, and not pro- 
longed to weariness, is all that is required in the 
way of exercise in most cases. In all, of course, 
the amount or the violence of the exertion should 





ne. proportioned to the strength of the individ- 
ual, 


To sum up briefly: a good digestion and ap- 
propriate food; sound lungs and pure air to fill 
them withal; an active circulation and regular 
exercise to keep it in motion—these are the 
principal requisites of health, and if these be 
fulfilled by a man’s physical condition and 
habits of life, the less he has to do with pills 
and potions the better for him. A.L. C. 





UNCLE SAM’S REPLY 
TO THE MULLIGAN 
ON THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


Way, Pat, you goney, what’s the row 
You're making all the day, Sir? 

Let Ki Hi pass, you silly fool— 
He'll not be in your way, Sir. 

Leave it to me to trot him out, 

- And show you all his tricks, Sir; 

That done—why, you can leave off work, 
And only carry bricks, Sir. 


And you, John Bull, don’t strain yourself, 
And of Hold Hengland prate, Sir; 

For when he comes, depend* upon’t, 
You'll sit in royal state, Sir; 

Drink ’arf-and-'arf, and read the news, 
And tell us all the figgers— 

How, down in Abysynny there, 
You British whipped the niggers. 


Monsieur Crapaud, my friend in red, 
You need not feel alarmed, Sir; 

The glory of the ‘‘nation grande” 
Will not the least be harmed, Sir. 

Of equal power and equal rights 
You yet may see the day, Sir; 

But till that period comes round 
Let Ki Hi work away, Sir. 


And you, my blue-eyed plodding coz, 
Just landed from the Rhine, Sir, 
You'll soon have leisure on your hands 
To sing away your time, Sir; 
For in the shops or on the land 
He'll do — work quite clever, 
While you lay off, and treat the yrow, 
And lager swill forever. 


Ha! Sambo—you there—hi, this way! 
I want a word with you, Sir; 

So come along, my dusky friend, 
And bring your banjo too, Sir. 

Quick—heel and toe—and reel it off; 
I vow, you're quite amazing. 

Now sun yourself the rest o’ the day, 
While Ki Hi does the slaving. 


For by Jerusalem I swar, 
By all the laws of nations, 

He’s just the motive pow’r we want 
That don’t need any rations. 

A little rice, a little salt, 
And work up to the handle; 

To leave such dicker loose around 
Would be a mighty scandal. 


So, Ki Hi, bring your spade and pick, 
And, while you dig or strike, Sir, 

I'll sit and whittle all the day, 
And fix things as I like, Sir. 

Then, first, we'll turn the country round— 
The folks is always jangling— 

And make the Southern eend the North 
To stop their cussid wrangling. 


Next, we might level off the farm 
(When you've had time to rally) 
And dump the Rocky Mountains down 
In Mississippi’s valley. 

But, first and foremost of the hull, 
You bet, I’ve got the notion, 

We'll build a bridge from Cubey hum 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 





Dysrersta Tastes cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 6c. 
Sold by druggists. 8. G. Wxxina, 571 Broadway. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1869. 


From AUvuGUST 16 TO SEPT. 25. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1869. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th of August 
to the 25th of September, after which our terms 
will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
“ 7 


“ : $ 500 “ 30 
“ $1000 “ 33+ “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Fall. 

The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 





i. GREELEY, of the Tribune, BRYANT, of 
the Post, BENNETT, of the Herald, BROOKS, of 
the Express, MARBLE, of the World, RAYMOND, of 
the Times, and DANA, of the Sun—their Portrai 

a hies, and Characters given in the New Annu 

of HRENOLOGY and PHYSIOGNOMY for 1870. 
Also, Landseer, Lorenzo Dow, and Peggy his wife; 
How to choose a Helpmeet. All for 25 cents. News- 
meu have it. Address 8. R. WELLS, 339 B’dway, N.Y. 
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MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
(Esrasuisuep 1840.) 


Gent Lemen improving their grounds, OrcuarnisTs, 
Lanpscare Gagpenrrs, Nuxserymen, and Deacers 
in Trees, will find our stock of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees the largest, and the collection the most exten- 
sive and complete in the U. 8. 

All orders, Jarge or small, will receive prompt and 
careful attention. Packing for distant points per- 
formed in the most skillful and thorough manner. 

Small parcels sent by mail when so desired. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1.—Fruits, 10¢c. No, 2.—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3.—Green-House, 5c. No. 4.—Wholesale, rrex. 

Address 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
August, 1869. 


MADAME FOY’S 
COMBINED 


Corset Skirt Supporter and Bustle. 


cope the article needed by every 
lady who would consult health, 
comfort, and style. Over 40,000 doz. 
ofthese goods have been sold withia 
the past five years, and the demand 
for them is constantly increasing. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
D. B. Sacyvers & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Lez, ALExanper, Brsu, & 
Co., Philadelphia; Apams & Movt- 
ton, Baltimore; Kaurrman & 
Biv, New York, are our Agents. 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


. AND OTHER 


Hardy Bulbs for Fall Planting, 
Is NOW PUBLISHED, 
And will be sent razz to all who apply. 


Address JAMES VICK, 
. Rochester, New York. 






















Sweer Quinine is warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the sul- 
hate (bitter) Quinine, with the 
mportant advantage of being 
sweet instead of bitter. 
Svapnia is Opium Purtriep of 
its sickening and poisonous prop- 
erties. It is the most perfect 


QUININE. 
SVA PNIA, ——— PIATE 


Sold by drnggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


ROY FE™MIALE SEMINAR Y,.—This In- 

stitution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over 60 years’ successful yt For circulars, 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


LOSSING’S WAR OF 1812. 


ICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 
1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the 
History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tradi- 
tions of the Last War for American Independence. 
By Benson J. Losstne, Author of “ The Pictorial 
Field-Book of the Revolution.” With 882 Illus- 
trations, engraved on Wood by Lossing & Bar- 
ritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. 
Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large Svo. 
Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Fall Roan, 
$9 00; Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


SWEET 











Mr. Lossing not only writes excellent history, but 
he collects the materials from which that history is 
made; and we are reminded of Herodotus, who trav- 
eled into many lands to obtain the materials from 
which his immortal work was composed, and whose 
skillfulness in acquiring knowledge, and sagacity and 
truthfulness in using his acquisitions, modern research 
and criticism are putting beyond all question, thus re- 
futing that ignorance which would have it that the 
Father of History was the Father of Lies. Mr. Los- 
sing’s industry is equaled only by his conscientious- 
ness, which leads him to treat all parties to the War 
of 1812 with the utmost impartiality, and to give all 
the facts that throw light upon the contest, which is 
a novelty in writing about it, for never was the his- 
tory of an important war told in a more partisan man- 
ner than that of our second conflict with England. 
* * * The time has come when it is possible to write 
of it with candor as well as with spirit, as Mr. Lossing 
writes its history; and the time has come, too, when 
we are beginning to understand its real effect on the 
country, and when it is possible to discuss its charac- 
ter and its consequences in a philoso hical manner, as 
Mr. Lossing discusses them. * * * It is proper that the 
history of such a contest should be given in a sound 
manner; and such is the work that Mr. Lossing has 
placed before his countrymen, after immense exer- 
tions to make it worthy of their approbation. That 
they will well appreciate what he has done so thor- 
7 is a thing of course. For young persons who 
would have correct views of their country's history, 
no better book can be named. Its minuteness, its 
liveliness, its accuracy, its high tone, and its exhaust- 
ive character, render tt a fine opening work for youth- 
ful readers, whose minds are always injured by the 
perusal of superficial histories. * * * The volume is 
verfectly printed, no European or American book ever 

aving come from the press in a more elegant state. 
The paper and the binding are faultless. In fact, the 
book pleases the eye as much as it affords food for the 
mind. It should be in oy library, public and pri- 
vate, and in the hands of all persons who would un- 
derstand American history, and who would acquire 
knowledge thereof from the highest available sources. 
—Boston Traveller. r 

The valuable service which Mr. Lossing rendered to 
the history of the American Revolution he has now 
repeated, with equally happy results, for the story of 
our Second War with Great Britain, and we heartily 
congratulate him upon an achievement which does 
him so much honor, The value of such labors in the 
elucidation of history can hardly be overestimated. 
Mr. Lossing’s book has been published in a form 
worthy of its intrinsic merit.—Tribune. 
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Removed to 335 Broadway. 
THE COLLINS 


WATCH FACTORY. 


$20, 


The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- 
moved from 37 Nassau Street to their splendid 
New Offices, 


No. 335 BROADWAY. 


These superior Watches have now been in use 
over three years, and give universal satisfaction ; 
and although soid at so moderate a price, are not 
surpassed in appearance and for time by gold ones 
costing $150 and $200. They have been greatly 
improved, but the price remains the same, $15. 
Those of extra fine finish, $20. Gents’ and La- 
dies’ sizes. Jewelry of the richest styles, in every 
respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth the 
price. We have but 


ONE OFFICE, NO AGENTS, 


and are not responsible for the bogus and worth- 

less goods sold at cheap jewelry establishments. 

Our Factory is the ONLY PLACE where the Gen- 

3 Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry can be 
ad. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 


No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth Street, 





(Up Stairs). 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


The Novelty is the best 
Press ever invented with 
which to do your own 
printing, and is second 
to none for the use of Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 

Price of Presses, $15, $30, 

2. 





, $50. 
Send to BENJ. O. WOODS, 
g Proprietor, 351 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass., for Sua circular containing tes- 
timonials from all parts of the country, with specimens 
of work done on the press, and specimen sheets of 
Types, Cuts, Borders, &c. 


Bloomington Nursery. 


500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Green-Houses. 


Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense and 
reliable assortment, very low for cash. 
Apples—including most magnificent stock of ye@r- 
lings; also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess, 
{ Oldenburg, Hislop, Trauscendent, and othe: Crab Ap- 
f ples—1, 2, and 3 year. 
{ aches, Pears, Cherries, Plwma, Guiness, Grapes, 


¢ 





Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery ! 
ange Hedge Plants, ag Fg roots; Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, Auratum, &c. 
Also superior colored plates of Fruits and Flowers. 

Send 10 cents for Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Il. 


Choirs are delighted with it! 
THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


By L. O. Emerson, Author of ‘HARP OF JUDAH,” 
“JUBILATE,” &c. 
inet A pronounced to be the best book of 
Church Music 
Sree. 18 00 pet = ~y ~ 8 ened wor 7 
150; $13 r dozen. Sent, postpaid, on receipt o 
i PO. DITSON & CO. Boston; > 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 





* price. 




















Bronze is a metal differing en- 
} tirely from any ever offered to 
i the public. Its qualities and 
} resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
i cupied the attention of scien- 
} tific men, and has not only 
wa] called forth the eulogiums of 

i} the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 

Prick rrom $16 To $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 

Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


en 
A 





Good Boys like Excellence better than 
Sham,.—Inquire concerning 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 

A wide-awake, thorough -got&@g School for Boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 

OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


AGENTS WANTED, ‘“reveino, 


Traveling, 
for the New American Patent Meat and 
Vegetable Chopper. The best thing in the 
Me mg without —- For Cut of Machine, 
Terms, &c., address . A. NEWTON & CO., 

88 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 








ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
danger; a child can work it. Sent free, with instruc- 
tions, for $1 00; three for $2 50. Address 

WALTER HOLT, No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 





0 IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 cents at 
once and receive MAPLE LEAVES for twelve 
months. It is the cheapest, the best, and the most 
popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt ofa stamp. Address 
A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 





LADY who has been cured of great nervous 
debility, after many years of misery, desires to 
make known to all fellow-sufferers the sure means of 
relief. Address, enclosing a stamp, MRS. M. MER- 
RITT, P.O. Box 5033, Boston, Mass., and the pre- 
scription will be sent free by return mail. 


A™ that is required of SASH FASTENERS, 
Walker’s Patent will do. They never 
get out of order. $2 per doz.—FELIX WALKER & 
CO., at Whitlock Exposition, 35 Park Place, N. Y. 








\ ANTED— Agents every where.—PBest 

chances ever offered. Address A. T. WELLS 
& CO., 8 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. This is 
legitimate business. 





issued during the last ten years, and | 


| le Improved Aluminium | 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SEARING’S VIRGIL’S ENEID, contain- 
ing a Dictionary, Notes, References, Illustrations, a 
Map, Questions, Metric= | Index, Essay on Style, fac- 
simile of MS., &c. A superb Edition. Postpaid, $2 25. 

STEELE’S 14 WEEKS IN PHILOSO- 
PHY.—Its merits are, the short course, the fas- 
— style, the clear and practical statements, 
the telling and artistic illustrations, dnd the entirely 
new feature of “ practical questions." Postpaid, $1 40. 

WORMAN’S GERMAN ECHO. —A new 
system for Conversation, with Vocabulary of Words 
and Idioma. The student learns to think in German. 
Postpaid, $1 25. 

SUMMARY OF HISTORY. -—History in a 
series of Statements so brief that every word may 
be committed to memory, if desired. A Key and 
Outline. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


&#~ Samples to Teachers who will adopt, if ap- 
roved, half price. Descriptive Catalogues of 300 





tocks, Osage Or- | 





ext-Books mailed free. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Edncational Publishers, 
Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York, 


PIANOS and ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. ond- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 

HE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN is the 
best and cheapest. Contains the latest improve- 
ments—Vox Humana and Vox Jubilante. 

J. ESTEY & CO., Sole Manuf'rs, Brattleboro, Vt. 








HE NOVELTY PRINTING-PRESSES 
are sold at Manufacturer's Prices by 
Cc. C. THURSTON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send for Circulars and Specimen-Sheets of Type. 


35 Watch free to ae Aguas) Business new. 
Address C. 8. M. Co., Biddeford, Me. 











| pe teed fy ig that pays. For particulars, 
address 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Macaznvg, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Hagren’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazrnz, Harper's Weex ry, and Harrrr’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazrnz, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 





| Supscermers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 09, without extra copy. 








United States, on receipt of the price, 





S A DAY FOR ALL. Address 
A. J. FULLAM, 650 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrnz, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


| subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 


the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werexi.y commence with the 
year. Wien no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Werxty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. It is not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macaznre, the Werrny, or the 
Benen the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. hen the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 





Tzems ror Apvektismne rm Harper's Perronicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, 70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
— Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside lage, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. ‘ 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORE, 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Belics, and Traditions of the 

st War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossixe, Author of “The Pictorial Fieid-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
pers on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
rom Onsginal Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $5 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By Jamrs 
Green woop, the “Amateur Casual,” Author of The 
True History ofa Little Ragamuffin,” “‘ Reuben Dav- 
idger," “Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys By H. R. Fox Bovens. With Portrait © 
sen” Peabody and 2 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
Govutp Burroum, 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By NaTHanizL 
Sanps. 8yo, Cloth, $1 00, 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural! Districts. 
By Ronert B. Rooseveir. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12m, Cloth, $1 50. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
ois A. Marcn, Professor of the English Language 
and a Philology itn Lafayette College, 
Author of *‘ Method. of Philological Study of the En- 
om Language,” “‘Comparative Grammar of the 

nglo-Saxon Language," &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12m0, Cloth, $1 60. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Acrrep Russet Wattacr, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro," *‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon," &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gewro 
+e With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health aud Morals. By 
Wiis J. Fiaeo. 12mo, Cloth, $1 8. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad’ Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemuroxr Ferninoe. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” y. Pemproxe Ferringr. Assisted 
Sd Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


META'S FAITH. A Novel. By the Autbor of “St. 
Olave's,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FALSE COLORS. A Novel. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Square iGmo, Flexible 








By Avo Tuomas. 


HETTY. By Henry Krnoaxey. 8yo, Paper, 25 cents. 


-— © 
MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. Svo, Paper, $1 25. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henny Kivesier. 8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese," &c. With 
100 Dlustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 
New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. 82 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


THE VIRGINIANS. 160 Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Ilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 


Author and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ew Harrer & Brornenrs will iasue immediately 
New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 
by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35.centa. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Llustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 








IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 6&vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 85 cents. 


FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
WHITE LIES. &vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
gw To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Ilinetrated by 

Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25;.Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Tilustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $150. Part Il., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


ew Harree & Beoruens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 


THe FisherMan (ALIAS UNcLE SAM) AND THE GENIE. 


‘*The Genie, slowly rolling himself out of 
proper proportions. 
he had liberated.”—Arabian Nights’ Entertain 








A Seven per Cent, 
GOLD LOAN. 


$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in su€cessful op- 
eration from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to 
build an extension to Denver, Colorado. The Govern- 
ment has granted Three Millions of Acres of the finest 
lands in Kansas and Colorado, which are mortgaged 
for the security of a loan of 


$6,500,000. 


This Joan is secured in the most effectual manner. 
It represents a road in pfofitable operation, and will 
open the trade of the Rocky Mountain Country, and 
connect it with the great markets of the East. It is 
considered to be one of the best loans in the market, 

EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

The loan has thirty years to run, principal and in- 
terest payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free from 
Government taxation. The bonds for the present are 
gold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 

Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application. 

DABNEY, MORGAN, & CO., 
53 Exchange Place, N.Y. 


M. K. JESUP & CO., 
12 Pine Street, N.Y. 


Sarorto will make Tins resemble Silver 
Use only Saroxto to clean White Paint. 
From Marble Sapotto removes a!! Stains. 


For polishing Knives Saroxio is unsurpassed. 
For cleaning Brass Stair-Rods Sarotto has no eqnal. 
If you would have clean windows, use Saro.io. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 
Enoch Morgan's Sons, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 
Soaps of the finest kinds for family use. 
Established 1809. 


STEVENS’ POCKET RIFLE. 





With Detachable 
— Shoulder-Rest. 
“Most popular arm made for Sporting and Tar- 
get-Shooting. Surrn & Wesson’s Revorvenrs, 
in any quantity, for cash, at hundred price. 
Wittramson's Derarnerrs, and other Pistols. 
J.W. STORRS & CO., M'f'r's Agents, 
252 Broadway, New York. 








OUNTAIN PENS. One dip writes 4 pages. 
$1 50 a gross, postpaid. —Penknife and Pencil 
combined,—Eraser snd Pen-Holder combined, and 12 
Fountain Pens, 50 cents, postpaid. Sell at sight. 
Aaents WantTep. CITY NOVELTY CoO., 
4094 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





the box in the form of vapor, soon assumed his 


The Fisherman stood aghast on beholding the gigantic size of the demon 


ments. 





Pretty Women.—A comparatively few la- 
dies monopolize the beauty as well as the atten- 
tion of society. This ought not to be so, but it 
is; and will be while men are foolish, and single 
out pretty faces for companions. 

This can all be changed by using Hacan’s 
MaGNouta Baim, which gives the bloom of 
youth and a refined, sparkling beauty to the 
complexion, pleasing, powerful, and natural. 

No lady need complain of a red, tanned, 
freckled, or rustic complexion who will invest 
75 cents in Hacan’s Macnorta Bam. Its 
effects are truly wonderful. 

od . 

To preserve and dress the Hair use Lron’s 

KATHAIRON. 


“PERFECTION” 
Coffee- Pot. 


Superior to any yet invented, combining all the ad- 
vantages of the French patents, with wonderful 
SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 
and CHEAPNESS, 

Lovers of GOOD COFFEE are unanimous in its 

praise. 
tz@- FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. wg 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER, & CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Sample and Sales Room, 19 John St., N. ¥. 


Musical Boxes 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
Novelties by nearly every Steamer. Fine Supply of 
Fancy Goods, Swiss Carved Goods, Fine Gaia and 
Silver Watches. MI. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 72 pages. : 
MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICANS, 100 pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 84 pages. 

AMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Reason why Every One 


The reputation of these Pianos is fully estab- 
lished as being unsurpassed by any for a rich, full 
tone, elasticity of touch, long standing in tune, and 
elegance of style and finish. 

Every article used in the construction of the 
Haines Piano is of the best quality and of thor- 
oughly seasoned materials. 

The prices being reasonable, they can not fail to 
suit any who may desire to purchase. 

Circulars and information sent on application to 


HAINES BROTHERS, 
46 East 14th Street, New York, 
Or to Smitu & Nixon, Chicago, Ills.; H. N. Hemr- 


strap, Milwaukee, Wis.; Louis Trirr, Louisville, Ky. 


St. Louis, Mo.; J. R. Jackson, Sandusky, Ohio; J. E. 


San Francisco, Cfl.; C. M. Muxcn, Cincinnati, Ohio; 








; J. A. MoCrorg, Nashville, Tenn.; Kounoxer Bros., 
Gov p, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. C. Biome, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Brarvarp & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio; Civerr & Sons, Albany and Troy, N. Y.; J. T. Ham™iox, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y.; J. H. Hrvrermisrer, Ithaca, N. Y.; Ware, Surrn, & Perry, Boston, Mass.; Marrnias Gray, 


C. M: Loomis, New Haven, Conn. 





IVORIDE 


KNIFE-HANDLES. 


EQUAL IN 
BEAUTY and DURABILITY 
TO THE GENUINE ° 
IVORY, 
AND AT 


HALF THE PRICE. 


This material is guaranteed to resist the action of 
heat and cold, whether of water or of the atmosphere. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
. 
J. Russell & Co., 


Green River Cutlery Works, 
83 Beexman Street, New York City. 


7 per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE 


NEW YORK & OSWEGO 
MIDLAND RAILROAD, 


and by the additional guarantee of a paid-up capital 
of six millions of dollars. 

Issue limited to $20,000 per mile of road actually 
built and in running order. 

The road is in course of thorough and rapid con- 
struction: 150 miles will be completed by the Ist of 
October next, and the entire line, it is believed, by 
the end of the ensuing year. 

The admirable selection of the route for command- 
ing both local and through business can not fail to 
make it one of the best-paying railroads in the coun- 
t 





These choice securities are meeting with rapid sale 
at par and accrued interest in currency, at which 
price they are still offered. 


For farther particulars apply to 
GEORGE OPDYKE & CoO., Bankers, 
No. 25 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 





Urnam's Harz Gross anp Corte Fiori is infi- 
nitely superior to any other dressing for the hair ever 
offered to the public. It is guaranteed to be perfectly 
harmless, and will produce the most BEAUTIFUL CURLS 
in hair that has a natural tendency to curl. Price 50c. 

Sold at Jonn F. Henry's United States Medicine 
Warehouse, No. 8 Cotutzge Prace, New York. 


TO SPORTSMEN!! 









A very superior selection of 
fine Breech-Loading 
SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, and PISTOLS, 
of our own Manufacture and Importation. FISHING 
TACKLE, POCKET CUTLERY, and Sportsmen's 
Articles. Sole Agents for W. R. PAPE'S Celebrated 
Muzzle and Breech Loaders. 
MERWIN & HULBERT. 
Cirenlars supplied.) 285 Broadway, RY 








Pottax & Son, Manuf’rs of Genn- 
ine Meerschaum goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel, 
&27 John St., middle ofblock. Send 
for new wholesale or retail circnlar 
to Letter-Box 5846. 
Boiling also done. 


YEAR AND EXPENSES 
Agents, to introduce the Wilson 


Repairing and 








$9000 & 


Sewing Machine. Stitch alike on both sides. 
Samples on two weeks’ trial. Extra inducements to 


experienced agents. Fofurther particulars, address 
the WILSON SEWING CHINE CoO., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Boston, Mass.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


 “*- FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
£2 Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


te wanted. Knits thing. Send to of- 











GOING UP TOWN! 


On the 15th of August we removed to 


747 BROADWAY, near 8th St., 


and now offer our present stock of 


CHINA, GLASS, AND FANCY GOODS 


at very low prices. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


479 Broadway, near Broome St. 
AY E PUT GENUINE WALTHAM 
Watches into the hands of purchasers in pny 
state, territory, town, village, or frontier settlement, 
at the lowest New York wholesale prices. The Ex- 
press Companies take them from us and deliver them 
to the customers in any part of the Union, however 
remote. The package can be opened, and the watch 
examined, and not till then is the purchaser required 
to pay for it; and if on examination it is not satisfac- 
tory, there is no obligation to receive it. Our descrip- 
tive and illustrated Price-List gives full information 
in regard to the watches, and our plan of sending 
them by express. Every one should have a copy. We 
send it postpaid on application; no réturn stamps re- 
quired. When you write, please state that you saw 
this in Harper's Weekly. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
No. 619 Broadway, New York. 


Scrofula Cured by Brandreth’s Pills. 


Brandreth's Pills penetrate the whole mass of blood, 
causing the expulsion of impurities. The body feels 
relieved from a single dose; what then may be ex- 
pected from twenty? By continuing their use, the 
whole of the blood in time becomes purified, and the 
body reconstructed from good material, and a new 
lease of life secured. ; 








Suva Srvc, March 25, 1868. 
, My Dear Sim,—My danghter Alice, thirteen years 
old, has been completely cured of that horrible dis- 
ease, Scrofula, which for years rendered life a tor- 
ment; after all medicines and many physicians had 
been tried and failed, I commenced giving her your 
pills. She took them almost every day for three 
months, constantly improving. She has now entirely 
recovered. Yours truly, 
DANIEL LUTHER. 
Hon. B. Branprera. 











What will it do? is the first inquiry the sick 
make concerning a medicine. Suppose Tarrant’s 
Seitzer Arrrient is the subject of the interrogatory 
—what then? Simply this reply: It will relieve and 
cure headache, nausea, flatulence, nervousness, cos- 
tiveness, debility, biliousness, and indigestion. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
* EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Gnide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map” 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemsroxe Fetaemee. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemsnoxe Feterper. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
different Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
$1 50. 


Puntrsnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Haxrrr & Brornmenrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 





Agen 
fice, 176 Broadway, for 


States, on receipt of the price. 








